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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_— @—. 

Sthe prospect of the harvest brightens, the prospect of Irish 

tranquillity, which ought to improve with it, and which would 
improve with it, but for the machinations of such politicians as 
Mr, Dillon, M.P., darkens. At a meeting in Kildare, held on 
Sunday, under the auspices of the Land League, Mr. Leahy, 
MP.,in the chair, Mr. Dillon made a most mischievous and dis- 
creditable speech, of which the evil results will not be few. He 
exhorted the farmers of Ireland not to lay any of their griev- 
ances before the Land Commission, speaking of its various mem- 
bers with a scorn which ought to rebound upon himself. Then 
he went on :—“ The country should be so well organised that 
every farmer should belong to a branch of the Land League, 
and the young farmers should be prepared to march to the 
meetings, and in proper order, too. And when they had that 
organisation perfected, let the word go out that no farm from 
which any man had been evicted should be touched or used for 
human purposes until its rightful owner was put back upon 
the soil. In the county of Mayo, where the organisation was 
now pretty strong, they had many farms lying idle, from 
which landlords could draw no rent, because they had evicted 
tenants from them; nor, if the landlords put cattle on them, 
would the cattle prosper very much. They must teach the 
landlords that if they evicted tenants, they would not be the 
richer, but the poorer...... The people should be invited 
to join the Land League, and if any one refused to do so, his 
neighbours would know that he had turned his back upon the 
people... ... When they should have enrolled 300,000 mem- 
bers of the League, if the landlords should persist in refusing 
the moderate demands of the people, they would give out the 
word to the people of Ireland to strike against rent altogether, 
and. pay no more until justice was done to them. With 300,000 
Irishmen enrolled as members of the Land League, all the 
armies of England would not levy rent in this country. And 
then they would ask harder terms from the landlords.” 





The steps of Mr. Dillon’s suggestion, then, are these :—First, 
let the people league themselves to intimidate the landlords. 
Next, let them permit no evicted tenants, for whatever reason 
evicted, to be replaced; and let them so ill-treat any cattle put 
upon the land of evicted tenants as to prevent their prospering. 
Next, let any tenant who will not unite in this disgraceful 
alliance be intimidated, too. And if that does not succeed, let 
them refuse rent altogether, and dictate their own terms to the 
landlords by physical force. No wonder Mr. Forster character- 
ised the speech on Tuesday night as wicked and cowardly. It 
18 wicked, because it puts all the difficulty it can in the way of a 
reforming and most heartily popular Government, which, more 
than any Government of our time, is anxious to deal with 
Irish questions in a liberal spirit. It is cowardly, because it 
directly encourages that course of elaborate cruelty to the 
cattle grazing on the lands of evicted tenants which has already 
led in some instances to the gouging-out of calves’ eyes, the 
cutting-off of cows’ tails, and other acts of secret inhumanity 
of which most Irishmen would be ashamed. Mr. Dillon, M.P., 
has some reason to be proud of his father ; but we fear that if 





his father can review his son’s proceedings now, he will feel no 
reciprocal pride in those proceedings. 


The Afghan news this week is only negatively important. 
It is very important that the retreat of General Stewart’s 
force from Cabul to Gandamak has been effected without 
opposition. It is important that Ayoub has, apparently, as 
yet made no impression on Candahar. The siege has begun, and 
an attack is declared to have been made on the Shikarpur Gate ; 
but the British loss is said to be trifling, and the cannonade in- 
effective. All that has been heard of Sir F. Roberts’s march is 
satisfactory, and it is believed that General Phayre will be 
ready to push on through the Khojak Pass in time either to 
meet General Roberts at Candahar, or to follow very closely on 
his steps. 





The Daily News’ Correspondent at St. Petersburg declares 
that he has reason to know that Abdul Rahman has been acting 
in concert with Ayoub Khan. We should think it extremely 
likely that so long as either leader thought he could get any- 
thing by negotiating with the other, he negotiated. But 
the moment their interests became divided, we have little 
less doubt that the concert ceased. Nobody ever sup- 
posed that Abdul Rahman took the British side from 
pure love of the British, We selected him, we sup- 
pose, because we thought him the more capable and 
influential man of the two, and not because he was more 
likely to take our side for the sake of abstract principle. That 
he may have been ready to league himself with Ayoub at the 
time when he thought it his only chance for recovering power 
in Afghanistan, is no reason for thinking that the league will 
continue when it woull become the greatest of perils to his 
own chance. 


Turkey is shirking again,—even on the Montenegro question. 
It is stated, on what seems good authority, that she offers to 
hand over Dulcigno to Montenegro, as an equivalent for the 
territory promised,—but only with tke exception of Dinosh 
and Gruda; and she asks for further grace, after the notice 
of three weeks has expired,—as it does on the 24th,—even to do 
that. We hope that Europe will grant no extension of time and 
insist on the full cession. With regard to Greece, it is rumoured 
that the Powers will not even give three weeks’ notice, but a 
notice of ouly a few days. The shorter and more peremptory 
the notice, the more likely it is to be promptly obeyed. 


The Medical Staff at Guy’s are obdurate to all the concilia- 
tory policy of the Governors. We fear that they are fighting for a 
professional triumph, and that nothing less than a professional 
triumph will they take. The Governors, after long and patient 
investigation, have convinced themselves that the present 
Matron is eminently competent and eminently desirous to carry 
out most precisely and efficiently the directions of the Medical 
Staff for their patients; and they are doing all in their power to 
promote a hearty co-operation between her and the Medical Staff, 
without demanding any sacrifice of dignity on the part of the 
doctors. But the mistake made in not putting her at once in 
consultation with the doctors as to the new organisation of the 
nursing,—a mistake frankly admitted, though much its worst 
result was the angry feeling it excited amongst the medical 
men,—is not one to be forgiven. They have, we hear, absolutely 
declined, though earnestly invited to do so, to co-operate with 
the Taking-in Committee, or to offer that Committee any 
advice, so long as the present Matron is retained in office and 
the Treasurer does not submit himself absolutely to all their 
conditions. This is not the way to win the confidence of the 
public. It is the way to win for the Medical Staff at Guy’s 
the reputation of a sensitive and imperious esprit de corps, which 
will listen to no reason and work for no public end, without the 
satisfaction of a personal victory. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe died on Saturday, at the great age 
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of ninety-two. He was in his early politics a Peelite. His 
first great appointment on a special mission was the appoint- 
ment to St. Petersburg in 1824, before the accession of Nicholas. 
But when, some years later, the proposal was made to send him 
as permanent ambassador to St. Petersburg, the Czar resisted 
the suggestion, and sowed the seeds of the personal enmity which 
Sir Stratford Canning always felt and displayed towards him. 
He was not at Constantinople during the celebrated Menschikoff 
mission which led to the Crimean war, but it was his mind 
which ruled the crisis. No other Englishman ever exerted so 
much influence over Turkey, but even he wholly failed in the 
impossible task to induce Turkey to reform,—indeed, he gave it 
up, within two years of the close of the Crimean war. He was 
created a peer in 1852, and is the third great Canning whose 
name has become historical in the records of English public 
life. Smee Tee er rer ens 

Lord Hartington’s Indian Budget speech on Tuesday was 
certainly neither sanguine nor aggressive. He dilated much 
on the uncertain character of Indian finance, which he illus- 
trated most effectively. He adhered for once to the system, 
which he declined to defend, of giving “ ordinary ” and “ extra- 
ordinary ” estimates, the former being calculated without relation 
to the war estimates, and the latter with them. So stated, he 
estimates the ordinary revenue for 1880-81 at £66,746,000, 
and the ordinary expenditure at £66,329,000, giving a 
surplus of £417,000, but to these estimates he declined 
to attach any very final character. He estimated the 
total capital outlay on Productive Works as £159,611,000. 
During the last thirteen years there had been an addition 
to the capital sunk in productive works of £37,000,000. The 
net charge for interest in that time had increased by only 
£482,860, while the net receipts for guaranteed railways and 
other productive works had increased by £4,040,666, a net im- 
provement of £3,557,806. As this was the only promising item 
in the Budget, we are careful to give it. Of the war expendi- 
ture, we have said enough elsewhere. The Marquis promised 
absolutely a solid contribution from England to the cost of the 
Afghan war, on the ground of strict justice, since the Afghan 
war was made for Imperial purposes; but declared that this 
contribution should not he made an excuse for interfering in the 
foreign policy of India on British grounds, for the future. 


Mr. Fawcett, later in the evening, made a remarkable 
speech on the Indian Budget, his chief point being that the 
Act determining the constitution of India wanted another care- 
fulrevision. ‘These revisions had occurred at intervals of twenty 
years ; but now there has been no such revision since India was 
taken under the direct control of the Crown, a period of more 
than twenty-two years, and yet in many respects, and espe- 
cially in its financial arrangements, the constitution governing 
India seems grossly defective. In the case of the recent war, 
neither the Council at home, nor the Council in India, nor the 
Indian Secretary, discovered the fools’ paradise in which the 
Indian financiers were indulging; and this went on for a year 
and a half of war. It had been insisted by Mr. Stanhope that 
it was not the Secretary of State for India, but the Secre- 
tary in Council, who was responsible for Indian finance, and so it 
was; and Mr. Fawcett suggested that this was the reason why 
so little sensitiveness to financial responsibility was shown. 
The responsibility was shifted like a shuttlecock from one per- 
son’s battledore to another’s, and no one felt the disgrace of the 
mistake. The net revenue of India,—the amount she had to 
spend,—was £40,000,000, or 400,000,000 rupees; of that, 
£17,000,000 had now to be sent home, and as it took twelve rupees 
to purchase a sovereign, that took away 204,000,000 rupees 
from the available amount, and left only 196,000,000, less 
than half the net revenue, to spend in India. This showed 
the extreme necessity of reducing our military expenditure in 
India, and it was essential to the welfare of India to dissolve 
the compulsory partnership between England and India in the 
costly military organisation of England. All this pointed to 
the urgent need for a grave reconsideration of the Act for the 
Government of India. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made a rather amusing attack on 
his own leader on Monday. He asked Lord Hartington 
whether, in view of the great importance of the measures 
to be submitted to Parliament, and the fact that “ the princi- 
pal members of the late Government had, since Thursday, 
the 12th, quitted the metropolis, apparently for good,” 
Lord Hartington would move for a call of the House, 





or would support the motion if it were made by a privat 
Member. Perhaps Sir Stafford Northeote might reply that 
since Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gorst have these 
prominent a part in the tactics of the Opposition, he finds his 
own occupation gone, and may just as well shoot grouse, ag follow 
er vainly expostulate with Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr 
Gorst. ? 
Mr. Gorst also tries to play Lord Randolph Churchill's part 
but plays it much more clumsily, and lays himself open to effec. 
tive retorts. On Monday he asked Lord Hartington if he would 
engage that Parliament should not be prorogued till the result 
of Sir F. Roberts’s march to Candahar had been ascertained, 
Lord Hartington replied that he could give no such engage. 
ment, but that he feared it was quite in the power of the 
honourable and learned Member, if he thought fit, to render 
it impossible to prorogue Parliament before the time y. 
ferred to. Mr. Gorst clearly thinks his Parliamentary 
inquiries concerning Sir F. Roberts a most important precay. 
tionary measure, quite essential to that able General’s success, 
The superstition, however, that talking in high places about g 
man does him some mysterious good, is not founded on fact, 


M. Gambetta’s speech at Cherbourg has naturally enough 
been taken rather ill in Germany, and on the anniversary of the 
battle of Gravelotte, which took place on Wednesday, the Em. 
peror of Germany delivered a sort of rejoinder to that very 
guarded threat. Reviewing his Guards on that day, the 
Emperor told them that he considered them as representing 
his whole Army, and, taking off his helmet, added that he 
esteemed all those “who gave up their life for the glory 
of the Fatherland.” ‘ Never shall the gratitude I fee} 
for the honour, the valour, the resignation, the endurance, with 
which the army fought, vanish from my heart!” This ig not 
to be called a menace,—only a reminiscence with meaning in it, 
And assuredly that meaning is the kind of meaning which M, 
Gambetta will be the last to ignore. There is no danger, we 
hope, of his underrating the almost insuperable difficulty of the 
task of squeezing any concession out of Germany by military 
pressure alone. M.de Freycinet, in his speech at Montauban on 
Wednesday, was careful to make most pacific professions, 








As far as has yet been made out, both the railway accidents 
which we noticed last week were due to insufficient supervision 
of the state of the rails. In relation to the accident near 
Laneaster, it has been shown that five of “ the chairs ’—thatis, 
the fastenings of one of the rails on which the train had mm 
—were loose, so that the wheel, instead of being kept in its 
place, had half an inch of play, the first loose fastening being 
precisely at the point where the mishap began. In relation 
to the accident near Berwick to the “ Flying Scotchman,” it 





has been given in evidence that at the place of the accident | 


the sleepers which ought to have been fast were not fast; 
the “chairs” which should have fastened the rails had only 
one spike in them. If this be so, both of these serious accis 
dents were due to much the same cause,—the defective condi- 
tion of the permanent way. With trains travelling at the rate 
of our express trains, the least looseness of the rails may give 


rise to the most fearful catastrophes. Inadequate fastenings | 


are preparations for slaughter; and fastenings which have 
been perfectly adequate, want constant and most careful 
testing, to prove that they remain so. A new accident, which 
happened on Thursday in a Yorkshire tunnel on the Midland 
line, was apparently due to an accidental stoppage, and the 
failure of the signalman at the opening of the tunnel to set the 
signal against the next train. 


The magistrates in the neighbourhood of our great towns are 
often more tempted to class-justice than even the country jus: 
tices, at least if game-law cases be excluded, At the Edmonton 
Petty Sessions, on Monday, three gentlemen were brought up 
accused of disorder, and of great violence in resisting the police, 
when they interfered to remove them from the place in which 
they were disorderly. The evidence did not rest on the authority 


of the police alone. Independent evidence was given by 4 | 
member of the committee formed to superintend the féte © 


at which the disorderly conduct took place, and this 
gentleman swore that the police,—one of whom was severely 
injured, while another had a stick broken over him and 


was bitten in the hand by one of the defendants,—actel © 
with great forbearance. Notwithstanding this, the magis: — 
trates let off these gentlemen with a fine of £4 each and costs, ~ 
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saying that they had suffered so much in the indignity of 
walking handcuffed to the police-station, “as if they were 
felons or murderers,” that the Bench had determined to 
deal with the case lightly. If the defendants had been working- 
men, no allowance would have been made for the terrible in- 
dignity of going handcuffed to the police-station, “as if they 
were felons or murderers.” And yet the conduct of which these 
persons were guilty was even more discreditable in gentlemen, 
than it would have been in working-men. 


On Sunday last a serious and strange calamity fell upon the 
Catholic worshippers in the little chapel of Derrybeg, near 
Gweedore, in Donegal. The chapel is built over the surface of a 
stream by which a little lake communicates with the sea, and is 
built there because the neighbouring proprietors, who are Pro- 
testant, would not give an inch of ground anywhere else for 
the chapel. Last Sunday, during service, a mountain flood 
suddenly came down, filled the chapel to the height of 
twelve feet, and drowned many who were in it, the priest 
himself only escaping by leaping upon the altar, then upon the 
table above the altar, and making his way ultimately threugh 
the window. The population of Donegal have been some 
of the greatest sufferers by the recent famine, but the most 
patient of those sufferers. They have not resisted eviction ; 
they have not shot at the agents; they have not assembled in 
crowds to resist the process-servers. Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
writes an admirable appeal to the Times of Thursday on behalf 
of the sufferers from this calamity, the people’s natural 
benefactor, Mr. Ross, of Dunlewy Castle, being away in 
Egypt, and many families, in great distress before, reduced to 
actual want by the sudden disaster which drowned those by 
whose labour they were supported. 


French juries, apparently, are sometimes quite as illogical in 
their verdicts as English juries. The Countess de Tilly, who 
has just been tried at Poitiers for throwing vitriol in the face 
of her husband’s mistress, was on Tuesday acquitted of that 
offence, though there was no manner of doubt about the fact. 
No doubt, the extenuating circumstances were important. The 
woman had for a long time paraded her conquest over the Count, 
had imitated the Countess’s dresses, and been known as “la 
petite Comtesse.” The Count apparently squandered consider- 
able sums upon her, and it was supposed that if the 
Countess died, he would marry her. Further, after the 
deed was done,—and the Countess averred that she did 
not in the least intend to throw the vitriol in her 
rival’s eyes, by which the latter lost the sight of one eye, but 
only to spoil her beauty, in which she more than succeeded, 
—she interested herself in the woman’s recovery, gave her 
voluntarily £800, and bore the expense of her illness. All 
these were, no doubt, highly extenuating circumstances; still, 
an acquittal was a purely sentimental falsehood. A light 
sentence might have met the justice of the case; an acquittal 
certainly would not, for it implies that if the criminal only 
does all that can be done to show his repentance for a breach 
of the law, it is equivalent to not breaking the law at all,—a 
most absurd as well as most dangerous doctrine. Moreover, 
the throwing of vitriol is a very base kind of revenge. 


The Directors of the North British Railway Company have 
appointed Mr. W. H. Barlow, President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, to prepare plans for the reconstruction of the 
Tay Bridge. Mr. Barlow was one of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the cause of the Tay Bridge disaster, 
and the public were, we believe, justly dissatisfied with the very 
reticent view which Mr. Barlow and Colonel Yolland took of 
their duty in reporting on that disaster. It was afterwards 
stated that Mr. Rothery had no warrant for saying that there 
was entire agreement between him and his colleagues in his view 
of that disaster. Whether that be so or not,—on which, of course, 
we cannot pretend to pass judgment,—there would be more 
public confidence felt in Mr. Barlow, in relation to the very 
responsible duty in which he is now engaged, if he had given 
the public as frankly as Mr. Rothery gave it, his own judgment 
on the personal responsibility for that awful catastrophe. The 
new plans must be anxious things, at the best. 





The Bishop of Winchester, to whom a protest was addressed 
in relation to the appointment of Bishop Ryan to the Vicarage 
of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, replied in a letter since published 
in a Bournemouth paper, in which he states with perfect truth 
that he has no power of any kind to interfere in the matter. 





He expresses, however, a distinct personal opinion on the sub- 
ject, which, as coming from one of the most moderate and re- 
spected of the Bishops, ought to carry much weight :—“ There 
is, no doubt,” he says, “some anomaly in the present system 
of patronage, by virtue of which a country gentleman, or the 
trustees of a party society, or a clergyman who has purchased 
an advowson, may irresponsibly rule the teaching and Church 
ritual of a large parish, and in a single week overturn the 
practices and revolutionise the principles which may have pre- 
vailed for years. Ihave long felt that such changes, in whatever 
direction they may lead, should not be possible against the will 
of the parishioners, and without a power of appeal tothe Bishop.” 
He goes on to express the opinion that bad as the present help- 
lessness of parishioners to prevent such changes is, it is a still 
greater hardship where “ the changes are made in some depend- 
ent church or chapel of ease, entirely raised and supported by 
those who worship in it.” We should imagine that the Bishop, 
in writing this sentence, must have been thinking of the hard 
case of the congregation of St. Jude’s, Englefield Green,—a 
district church, dependent on the parish of Egham, in his own 
diocese,—where, as we have formerly explained, the present in- 
cumbent has cavalierly changed all the arrangements of a 
church till then quite in harmony with the wishes of the wor- 
shippers, as well as far from extreme in any direction, and 
caused a secession which is doing the utmost mischief in the 
parish. If any recast of the present Government survives the 
next Reform Bill, we trust its first step will be to attempt some 
reform of the constitution of the English Church in a sense 
somewhat similar to that recently suggested by Mr. Childers, 
—to which we believe that many of the Bishops would be 
inclined to give their assent. 


According to the London Medical Record, an American 
physician, Dr. Farrar, has calculated that about half-a-ton of 
pure gold is annually packed away into American teeth; and 
he goes on to assert that, at this rate, within 300 years as much 
pure gold will have been buried with the teeth into which it 
is packed as there is now in the whole gold circulation of the 
earth. Perhaps Dr. Farrar is right, for half-a-ton of gold 
is only 17,920 ounces avoirdupois; and supposing that one 
American in a hundred has his teeth stopped with gold, that 
would give each an average amount of annual stopping of 
something like one-sixteenth of an ounce, which is not, 
perhaps, a very extravagant amount. But we are not in- 
clined to spend wonder on these trite calculations of how 
much gold all the stuffed teeth of the ages may be eventually 
supposed to contain, any more than on how many wasted minutes 
all the useless calculations of the ages may be supposed to have 
accounted for. You might just as well calculate how many 
yards of artery there are pulsing away at a Guildhall dinner, 
or how many multiples of the present Lord Mayor would reach 
to the moon. It is always easy to astonish people by manipu- 
lating the insignificant facts of life with the aid of the multipli- 
cation table,—but the astonishment is barren, not to say a little 
imbecile. 

Lord Grey has not yet done enough to set the House of Lords 
against the House of Commons. He writes a long letter, pub- 
lished in Thursday’s Times, to Lord Redesdale, regretting that 
it is not in his power to aid Lord Redesdale in preventing the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill from being carried in the House of 
Lords by the Government, and denouncing what he calls the 
“indecency ” of “hurrying important Bills through the House, 
without any real deliberation on their merits.” The indecency, 
if there be any, consists in the habits of the House of Lords, 
which make it impracticable for them to discuss as much as is 
necessary important Bills after they are sent up by the Com- 
mons,—the real obstacle being that their own habitual amuse- 
ments are too imperative to be neglected. As regards this Bill, 
the farmers all over the country regard it as one of the highest 
importance to an agricultural interest now suffering from 
great depression; and Mr. Pell himself—a fair and impartial 
witness, if there be one—said in the House of Commons that 
in a year of bad weather he could hardly overestimate the evil 
done to agriculture by hares and rabbits in the present con- 
dition of the law, and that he saw at present no better remedy 
than this Bill. But Lord Grey is constitutionally unable to 
agree with any Government, Liberal or Conservative, and 
denounces each in turn, as if his own judicial intellect were the 
final standard of political good and evil. 


Consols were on Friday 97] to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


JE trust that the Peers who rushed into the lobby to 
W vote down the Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) 
Bill, are satisfied with the result of what they have done. We 
feared at the time that by taking it out of the power of the 
Government to distinguish between cases of eviction which de- 
prive the poor tenant unfairly of an interest in the land which 
he ought to have retained, and cases of eviction which are the 
just consequences of a thriftless and idle tenancy, the House 
of Lords would put a most dangerous weapon into the hands of 
agitators, and so it has proved. The discreditable speech made 
by Mr. Dillon, M.P., at Kildare last Sunday, is the beginning 
of an agitation which may, we fear, only too easily bring more 
trouble on Irish landlords in a month or two than Mr. 
Forster’s Bill could have brought on them during the whole 
time of its operation. Of course, the House of Lords will 
maintain that this agitation would have been pushed on in 
just the same way had the Bill been carried. It might have 
been so. Wecannotsay thatit would not. But it is certain that 
it would have been pushed on at much less advantage. The 
Government could then have said that they had carried, 
against the most determined and vehement resistance, a 
measure enabling the Courts to distinguish between the cases 
of just and unjust eviction in the distressed districts ; and that 
any Irishman who, after that, refused to leave his case to the 
equity of the Courts, was putting himself outside the law, and 
had no right to complain of the hardship of the law. The 
priests throughout Ireland would have shrunk from en- 
couraging breaches of the law when the Government had 
expressly provided against the serious injustice which the 
famine might otherwise have caused, and we might fairly 
have expected their whole influence—whatever it may be 
equal to—to be used on the side of order. Now, it is 
not so. Mr. Dillon began his mischievous speech, as, of 
course, a clever agitator would begin it, by appealing to the 
indignation excited by the injustice of the English Legislature, 
and suggesting that that injustice justified the use of force. 
“A great deal,” said Mr. Dillon,” “had been said about the 
House of Lords having rejected the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill; but he asserted that the Irish people had a right to 
be thankful to the House of Lords, if they only knew how to 
take advantage of them. The House of Lords had taught 
them that no good would come out of London to Ireland, 
and that until the Irish people, on the fields of Ireland, 
were banded together in an organisation fitted to win 
the battle for themselves, they could not expect justice 
or fair-play or good laws from an English Parliament.” 
Of course every one knew that there were agitators unscru- 
pulous enough to use this blunder of the House of Lords for 
such a purpose, though every one did not know that Mr. Dillon 
was one of them. As it is, the House of Lords has lent them 
their most effective weapon, and has done all in its power to 
paralyse the Government, and such wise and temperate Irish 
landlords as Lord Monteagle, whose admirable letter on the 
Jand question we publish in another column.- Whatever is 
done,—and of course the Government will act with firmness 
and decision in resisting the appeal to the tenants to refuse 
rent all over Ireland till their own terms are conceded to them, 
—nobody now can deny the allegation which the agitators 
will make that, by the confession of the Government itself, the 
present distress presses most hardly on the equitable rights of 
the Irish peasants, and has rendered the infliction of very 
serious injustice on them not only possible, but, in some cases 
at least, actual, It was a very bad blunder in the House of 

Lords to put such a weapon as that into the hands of 
agitators. 


However, the mischief has been done, and what we have 
now to consider is how the Government ought to meet the 
agitation which, in the coming autumn and winter, will un- 
doubtedly attempt something like a forcing of the Legislature’s 
hand on this land question. We believe that there is but one 
course to pursue. It must use all the powers it has—and it has 
very large power without any application for a renewal of ex- 
ceptional prerogatives—to enforce the law as it stands, and at 
the same time make it clearly and generally known that the 
rejection of the temporary measure intended to relieve the un- 
just operation of the Land Act of 1870 under the conditions 
due to a long series of bad seasons, will only increase the 
resolution of the Government so to amend the Land 


— 

Act in the next Session of Parliament as to remove Rot 
only this blot, but other serious blots which experience hag 
discovered in it. The strict enforcement of the law should be 
accompanied by the most plain and public pledges of the inten, 
tion so to improve the law as to exclude, so far as possible, every 
clear injustice as well as all avoidable miscarriages of justice for 
the future. For instance, Lord Monteagle’s letter shows ug 
one most fertile cause of the misery of Connaught,—the failure 
and the special failure in Connaught,—of those provisions Pi 
the Act of 1870 which were intended to prevent rack-renting 
where the improvements were made by the tenant. Nothing 
could be more necessary, and nothing was more visible in the 
discussion of 1870, than the intention to provide against thig 
danger. But it is quite clear that it has not been provided 
against, especially where it is most serious; and though the 
House of Lords have most unfortunately determined that the 
special injustice caused by this failure shall go on, under 
aggravated circumstances, for another winter, the Government 
should let it be clearly understood that what they were not 
allowed to provide against temporarily in 1880, they will pro. 
vide against permanently, so far as legislation can effect it, in 

1881, 

But, no doubt their first care will be to deal with the 
mischievous terrorism which Mr. Dillon and his friends arg 
taking steps to organise. Fortunately, these steps cannot be 
taken without giving the Government room for such inter. 
ference as may, we hope, put a stop to illegal proceedings, with- 
out asking for fresh powers. Mr. Dillon says that after the Land 
League is well organised, the word should go out,—‘ That no 
farm from which any man had been evicted should be touched 
or used for human purposes, until its rightful owner was put 
back on the soil.” This, however, cannot be done without 
violence. Mr. Dillon himself generously suggests one form 
of violence,—injuries to be secretly inflicted on the cattle 
which may be put to graze there. But the frequency of 
such injuries,—and still more, outrages on new tenants,— 
would undoubtedly warrant the Government in quartering a 
large force of police on any neighbourhood where such things 
were done, and levying the cost on the district by adding it 
to the county cess. That is a measure before which, as we 
believe, a great deal of Mr. Dillon’s suggested violence would 
at once collapse. The Irish are not so stupid as to ignore the 
difliculty of fighting a resolute Government, especially where 
that resolute Government is one anxious to amend the condi- 
tion of the people, and not to aggravate it. They will soon find 
out that to invite a large force of police into their neighbour- 
hood, for the cost of which they will themselves have to pay, 
is not worth while, especially as the police, if resisted, would 
be able to call in the help of the military. It is alk 
very well to talk of a land league of 300,000 Irishmen 
being quite powerful enough to refuse rent altogether. 
Perhaps it might be, if it could get really formed and drilled, 
could feel that it had nothing but justice on its side, and 
could get itself well supplied with arms. But all this involves 
a great deal of sacrifice, a great deal of secrecy, a great deal of 
expense, and a great deal of confidence in the justice of the 
cause ; and we venture to say that almost all these elements 
are conspicuous by their absence. The Irish know perfectly 
well that a Land Commission is sitting to inquire into their 
grievances, containing men as Liberal and high-minded as Mr. 
Shaw and the O’Conor Don; that whatever Mr. Dillon and his 
friends may say against such men, they are the friends of the 
Irish tenant-farmer, and not his foes; that the Government 
itself, at a very great cost of time and labour, passed through 
the House of Commons, and urged vigorously on the House of 
Lords, a measure for the relief of oppression during this time of 
distress; and that such a Government cannot be ranked as 
the bitter foe of Ireland against which civil war is rather a 
virtue than a crime. Knowing this as the Irish people do, in 
spite of the applause they give to agitators, they will hardly 
set their country in a flame for the purpose of resisting a 
Government from which they hope much. We anticipate, 
therefore, for Mr. Dillon’s noisy and dangerous policy an 
eventual failure, under the calm restraint which Mr. Forster 
will impose on it. But, none the less, we deeply deplore that 
the action of the House of Lords has lent to that mischievous 
agitation the only shadow of moral respectability of which it 
can affect to boast. If the Lords had not been in such a 
hurry to convict the present Government of subserviency to 
the Home-rulers,—if, as Lord Monteagle says, they had but 
read and digested Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet, before they did in a 
hurry what they will repent at leisure,—we should not now 





haye much to fear for Ireland. 
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THE PORTE AND THE POWERS. 
IR CHARLES DILKP’S answer to Mr. Otway last Thurs- 


day has caused considerable uneasiness in Liberal circles, 
The impression produced at the time was that the British 
Government was prepared, in concert with the other Powers, 
to give some kind of guarantee to the Porte that, provided it 
fulfilled its treaty-engagements, it might rest secure in the 
uncontrolled administration of the territory still remaining to 
it in Europe. This impression is not justified by anything 
which Sir Charles Dilke said. His answer must be read to- 
gether with Mr. Otway’s question, which was as follows :— 
“ Whether any intimation was given in the letter addressed 
by her Majesty to the Sultan, or whether her Majesty's Go- 
yernment had intimated to the Porte that, in the event of the 
Sultan yielding to the recommendation of the Powers recently 
assembled in Conference at Berlin, and ceding to a neighbour- 
ing Power certain provinces of his Empire, the possession 
of the territory in Europe then remaining to the Sultan, 
and recognised as Turkish territory by the Congress of 
Berlin, would be guaranteed to his Majesty the Sultan 
by the Powers represented at the recent Conference.” 
The Great Powers would be mad indeed if they gave any 
guarantee of that kind. Turkish rule everywhere, and especi- 
ally in Europe, is being gradually undermined by forces whose 
action all the Powers of Europe combined cannot arrest. They 
might as well attempt to arrest the dissolution of a patient in 
the grip of a galloping consumption. The Turkish Empire 
has arrived at that crisis in the history of States which Livy 
has so tersely described. It ** can neither endure its vices, nor 
their remedies.” Its only hope is in reform, and reform will 
infallibly destroy it. No diplomatic guarantee, though backed 
by the legions of armed Europe, can avert that fate, and Lord 
Granville is not the man to engage in Quixotic adventures. It 
is clear, from Sir Charles Dilke’s answer to Mr. Otway, that 
our Government has no intention at all to commit this country 
to any engagement which could imply the slightest guarantee 
of the Sultan’s possessions, either in Europe or Asia, The Under- 
Secretary's words are :—** No such intimations as those referred 
to by the honourable Member have been madeeither to the Sultan 
orthe Porte. But it is the fact that her Majesty’s Government 
have received from certain quarters the suggestion, to which they 
see no objection in principle, that in the event of Turkey consent- 
ing to carry out the terms prescribed by the Congress and by the 
Conference of Berlin, the Powers should place on record their 
intention not to demand further concessions.” To record this 
intention will be a very harmless proceeding. For we may 
safely affirm that by the time the Porte has fulfilled all its 
obligations under the Berlin Congress and Conference, there 
will be no need to “demand further concessions.” Let us 
just glance at the nature and scope of these obligations. 


The Porte is pledged by the Treaty of Berlin to introduce 
into Crete, and “ into the other parts of the Turkish Empire 
for which no special organisation has been provided by the 
present Treaty,” such local self-government as shall be ap- 
proved of by * the European Commission instituted for Eastern 
Roumelia.” As far as the words of the Treaty go,—and we 
must assume that this was the intention of the Plenipotenti- 
aries,—the whole of the Sultan’s dominions in Europe and 
Asia are included in this sweeping obligation. But the 
liability of the Porte does not by any means end here. 
There is, over and above the general obligation under 
Article 23, a special clause in respect to Armenia. By 
that clause, “The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, 
without further delay, the amelioration and reforms de- 
manded by local requirements in the provinces inhabited 
by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security against 
the Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make 
known the steps taken to this effect to the Powers, who will 
superintend their application.” The Porte undertook to do 
all this, “ without further delay,” two years ago: and up to 
this moment it has not taken one serious step towards the 
fulfilment of its obligation. Nor will it take any step in that 
direction, except under the stress of foreign coercion. But 
what the Government see no objection to “ in principle” is a 
promise not to “demand further concessions” from the 
Sultan, provided the Sultan will, on his part, spontaneously 
make the concessions which have been already demanded 
of him. A very safe promise, certainly ; for the Sultan, if 
he yields, will not do so in virtue of a vague promise, but be- 
cause he will shrink from the responsibility of refusing. It is 
like the late Government’s promise to restore Cyprus to the 
Sultan whenever Russia restores Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum. 





But not only will the Sultan never make willingly the conces- 
sions to which he is pledged by treaty,—asa matter of fact, he 
cannot make some of them, except under compulsion. Consider- 
for a moment what those concessions mean to the mind of 
the Sultan. Te is required to surrender Mussulman territory 
to Infidels. In other words, he is required to violate one of 
the fundamental dogmas of his religion. Mussulman land is 
declared by the Sacred Law to be for ever inalienable. The 
Sultan cannot give away a rood of it voluntarily. But what 
he is forbidden to do voluntarily he is commanded to do at 
the bidding of irresistible force, lest a hopeless conflict might 
entail still greater damage on the cause of Islam. Another 
concession which is demanded of the Sultan, and to which he 
is pledged by the Treaty of Berlin, is thus expressed in 
Article 62 of that document :—*In no part of the Ottoman 
Empire shall difference of religion be alleged against one 
individual as a ground for exclusion or incapacity as regards 
the discharge of civil and political rights, admission to the 
public Service, functions and honours, or the exercise of the 
different professions and industries. All persons shall be ad- 
mitted, without distinction of religion, to give evidence before 
the tribunals.” Now it isan unchangeable dogma of the Sacred 
Law of Islam that the non-Mussulman can never be admitted 
to an equality of civil rights with the Mussulman; and in 
particular that his evidence shall not be received against a 
True Believer, and that he shall not be permitted to bear 
arms. This debars him from the two mest important branches 
of the public service—the army and the administration of 
justice—and practically reduces him to a condition of helpless 
servitude. Such is the teaching of the Sacred Law, and the 
Sultan cannot go against it without apostacy; in which case 
his subjects are ipso fucto released from the obligation of 
obedience to him. And let it be remembered that this is 
not a mere theory of the schools. It is a practical, energising 
doctrine, rigidly enforced in Turkey, as a consensus of British 
Consuls attest, wherever Turkish officials are free from the 
restraint of foreign interference. 

Two consequences follow from these facts. The first is that 
Lord Granville will be perfectly safe in pledging the British 
Government not to ‘demand further concessions” from the 
Sultan, on condition that the Sultan agrees to make the con- 
cessions which Europe now demands of him. For it 
is certain that the Sultan never will agree to this 
without compulsion, and equally certain that if he did, 
he would practically be agreeing to the repeal of Mussul- 
man rule all over his dominions. A Mussulman State 
which admits Christians to equality of civil rights with 
Moslems ceases in fact to be a Mussulman polity, in just 
as true a sense as an Episcopal Church would cease in fact to 
be episcopal which should admit laymen indiscriminately to 
all the grades of its hierarchy. The name might remain, but 
the substance would be gone. Every Mussulman knows this, 
and therefore it is preposterous to expect the Sultan and his 
Ministers to yield in this matter to anything short of external 
force, or the manifest determination to apply it. This 
is the second consequence which follows from our pre- 
misses, and we trust that the Powers are fully alive 
to its importance. One of the latest rumours is that 
the Porte has asked for an extension of the period 
within which it has been bidden to surrender to Monte- 
negro the territory that has been awarded to that Principality. 
We earnestly hope that the Powers will not be so weak as to 
yield on that point. The Porte has already had two years in 
which to fulfil its obligation, and nothing would please it 
better than to negotiate for two years more. The Albanian 
resistance has really been the work of the Porte, and the 
Sultan and his Pashas must not be suffered to profit by their 
own perfidy. In truth, we are getting a little weary of 
the prolonged negotiations with the Porte. There is 
not the smallest doubt that the Turks will, within 
forty-eight hours, yield everything that is demanded of 
them, if they receive a plain intimation that the Fleets of the 
Powers, or of any two of them, will appear at the expiration 
of that time in Turkish waters. The Russian ultimatum in 
the winter of 1876 extorted from the Turkish Government in 
twenty-four hours what our Government had failed to obtain 
after weeks of diplomatic entreaty and argument. Appeals to 
reason are simply thrown away upon the Porte. Lay your 
commands upon it in a tone which clearly indicates that you 
intend to be obeyed,.and all the difficulties which the Turks 
declare to be insurmountable will vanish like smoke before the 


wind. For these reasons we trust that the Powers will reso- 


lutely decline all further negotiations with the Porte, and warn 
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it that execution will follow speedily on the heels of the Col- 
lective Note. The spectacle of the Great Powers of Europe 
dancing attendance in the antechambers of this effete despotism 
is becoming somewhat undignified, and even ridiculous. 





INDIAN FINANCIAL SURPRISES. 
ORD HARTINGTON evidently, and not unjustly, regards 


Indian financial anticipations as a fair approximation to 
perfect ignorance. Even the seeming verification of the hopes 
of Indian financiers are but strong delusions in disguise. Thus 
the Indian anticipation for the year 1878-79 promised the 
Indian Treasury a surplus of two millions sterling, and the 
audited accounts for that year appeared to show that the two 
millions had been realised,—which was not the case. But 
even in the sense in which the anticipation appeared to have 
been fulfilled, it was fulfilled only by a double accident,—by 
the expenditure jumping up to two millions more than had 
been allowed for, while the revenue had made a corresponding 
jump ; and even, after calling that a fulfilment which was 
really a double failure of anticipation, the supposed fulfilment 
was a mistake. The two millions had been spent, without 
the Indian Treasury knowing it, in extra war expenses, and 
there was no surplus at all. But that is a very mild 
instance, indeed, of the extraordinary series of surprises 
which Lord Hartington’s statement recounted. He after- 
wards showed that in a war expenditure of £15,000,000, 
there had been a mistake made of £9,000,000, or just three- 
fifths of the whole. Further, of this £9,000,000 excess, 
* £5,500,000 had been already paid, although the Indian 
Government themselves were not aware of the fact,”—which 
is the nearest analogy in financial matters to having your leg 
shot off without knowing it till you found yourself losing 
your balance in consequence, of which we have ever yet 
heard. India is certainly the country in which it is easier to 
lay out a fools’ paradise than any other in the civilised world. 
The facts on which the statesmen feed themselves, furnish a sort 
of hashish that fills them with illusions. A financier antici- 
pates a deficit, and a sudden spring of the opium revenue,— 
the only branch of the revenue which seems to be sometimes 
as elastic as it is at other times evanescent,—gives him a 
surplus instead. He anticipates a surplus, and a sudden suspense 
of rain lands him in a terrible deficit. He makes war, and 
everything seems to yield before him, the goal is close at hand. 
He proclaims the end achieved, and suddenly the whole situa- 
tion is inverted ; nothing has been done, and everything is to 
do overagain. His successes are often his worst failures, and his 
failures sometimes the best conditions of success. The reckless- 
ness which makes him expect everything to be easier than itis, 
is encouraged by the great ease with which the first stages of 
rash enterprises are conducted: whereas the resisting medium, 
pliant at first, gradually exhausts the onset of even the most 
swift-rushing of projectiles ; and British energy itself, 
when its limits are not understood and its power hus- 
banded, collapses before the all but invisible resistance of 
the East. There is no country in which the British ruler 
appears to fall so easily into sanguine views, as India, and 
none in which these sanguine views are more dangerous and 
fatal. It was precisely the same temper which took no ac- 
count of £9,000,000 out of £15,000,000, that also boasted of 
the war as so marvellous a success when the Treaty of Ganda- 
mak had been signed. Three-fifths of the work needful had 
been left out of account altogether, and therefore the whole 
was bad, and had to be undone. In India, where estimates 
are pure guesses, and even audited accounts are but half- 
seen facts, political anticipations are apt to be mere hopes in 
disguise, and political retrospects themselves too often little 
better than poor excuses for broken promises and wrecked 
schemes. 

If we have done so much as we have in India, it has been 
because statesmanship schooled in a better school than that 
of Indian optimism, has held back Anglo-Indian dreamers 
from the wild and sanguine schemes which have been lately 
in the ascendant ; that the sanguine spirit which feeds itself on 
Indian uncertainties and on the yielding character of the first 
resistance opposed to a dreamy ambition, has been strongly 
controlled by statesmen with cool heads, who measure the polities 
of the East by a more external and more Western standard of 
justice and probability, than is natural to all but the keenest and 
hardest of Anglo-Indians. Take the case of Sir John Strachey, 
referred to at so much length in Lord Hartington’s statement 
on Tuesday. Can there be a more instructive instance of the 
brilliant imbecility of financial statecraft? Here is a man 


aa 

acknowledged to be of the first ability and deeply versed jn 
Indian finance, giving as his excuse for the most extravagant of 
blunders in dealing even with what was in large measure past ex. 
penditure, that it was due “not to any misapprehension ag to 
the extent or character of the military operations, but to the 
fact that we were ignorant of the actual current cost of the. 
war.” That is just as if a man should say that he had spent 
three times as much as he had supposed, not because he had 
formed any misapprehension as to the extent or character 
of the new horses and houses he had bought, but because 
he was ignorant of the amount of the bills presented, Of 
course, if a man likes to conceive that he can buy valuable 
horses and houses for a trifle, he can indulge himself in that 
fool’s paradise till the duns are at the door. But his friends 
will say that if he excludes from his view of the “ extent ang 
character” of his purchases, what they were to cost, he might 
just as well have no apprehension of their extent and character 
at all. Sir John Strachey apparently thought it quite legitj. 
mate to form a clear apprehension of the military operations 
needed in Afghanistan, without checking their cost by even s9 
simple a procedure as casting up the monthly outgoings. He 
maintains that the Government of India had a very clear idea 
of the extent of the military operations they were paying for, 
but no notion at all of the price even of that which they had 
already achieved. Could recklessness go farther? Is it not 
perfectly evident that the desire to under-estimate the sacri. 
fice involved in everything the Indian Government were 
doing, was at least as vehement as the desire to over. 
estimate its value? They were quite aware of all they 
intended to secure by that great speculation; they were 
ready and even eager to exaggerate the value which it re 
presented to them to the highest point; but the more they 
wished to paint-up its grandeur, the more they wished to 
undervalue its cost. And they succeeded both ways. They 
persuaded themselves they had bought security, when they 
had bought nothing but new peril; and they persuaded them. 
selves, with still more wonderful success, that they had paid for 
the war in Afghanistan only as much as Sir Stafford North. 
cote asked for precautionary purposes at home, when they had 
really paid for it, including the railways needed to feed the war, 
three times as much. What a singular comment on the blindness 
which an inflated and sanguine temper produces is Lord Harting- 
ton’s summing up of these over-estimates :—“ If the true war ex- 
penditure had been known in each year, the year 1878-9, instead 
of closing with an apparent surplus of two millions, would 
have closed with an equilibrium, or a slight deficit ; the year 
1879-80, instead of closing with an apparent small surplus, 
would have closed with a deficit of nearly three millions; and 
the year 1880-1, instead of closing with an apparent small 
surplus, would have closed with a deficit of about five mil- 
lions, .... . Taking the gross cost of the war during these 
years roughly at £14,000,000 (after allowing £1,000,000 for 
increased revenue from the railways and the telegraphs occa- 
sioned by the war), and adding to it the £4,000,000, the cost 
of the frontier railway, which is charged in the expenses of 
the war, we have a total war expenditure of £18,184,426,” of 
which just one-half- had never been estimated at all. And 
how would the case stand, if Lord Hartington had been able 
to add any appreciation of the false moral expectations of the 
ends achieved,—massacre in the place of prestige; two perilous 
crises and one great catastrophe, in the place of uniform and 
brilliant victory; and an inheritance of peril and embarrass- 
ment, in place of a strong frontier making India so theoretically 
safe that a great military economy had been promised us? As 
are the figures, so are the moral results. The fumes of a strong 
illusion took possession of the brains of all the statesmen who 
conceived, or carried out, or kept the accounts for this Afghan 
policy. And the best apology to be made for them is that, 
though many of the statesmen who are answerable for it were 
in some sense able, and most or all of them may have been in 
some sense honest, they were all inebriated by the false appear+ 
ance of premature success. 





SIR HENRY LAYARD’S “ USEFULNESS,” 


T is, we own, with much regret, not unmixed with a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, that we have read the complimentary 
references made by Lord Hartington and Sir Charles Dilke to 
Sir Henry Layard’s present services. He is, we are assured, 
earning his full salary, though absent from Constantinople, 
because he has been for some time employed at the Foreign 
Office, and is doing “ very useful” work there. We do not 





grudge Sir Henry Layard the receipt for a time of his salary— 
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though Mr. Goschen is doing his work—if that is technically 
necessary to enable him to retire on a first-class pension. 
But we should much prefer that he should draw it in retire- 
ment, than in return for “ very useful ” services at the Foreign 
Office. Neither Sir Charles Dilke nor Lord Hartington ex- 
plained the character of the “useful” work which Sir 
Henry Layard is doing, and it is possible that the 
work which has been assigned to him lies in a 
department of Foreign Affairs which has nothing to 
do with the Ottoman Empire. If that is so, we have no 
objection to his continued employment. But if Sir Henry 
Layard’s work at the Foreign Office is, as we fear, con- 
nected with Turkish affairs, we cannot imagixe anything but 
mischief as likely to result from it. His conduct as Ambassa- 
dor at the Porte seems to us to demonstrate his incapacity for 
any “ useful” work in that field of foreign politics. His is not 
simply the case of a servant of the Crown obeying the instruc- 
tions and carrying out the policy of the Queen’s Government. 
That policy was bad enough, in all conscience. But Sir Henry 
Layard strove to make it worse, and succeeded. Whenever the 
Government strayed, or showed any inclination to stray, into a 
right groove, Sir Henry Layard’s vigilant perverseness was on 
the alert to mislead them. We make that assertion with an 
accurate recollection of his despatches, and we proceed at once 
to give some examples by way of proof. 

When it became plain that the Porte had resolved to reject 
even the “irreducible minimum ” of the Constantinople Con- 
ference, Lord Salisbury, as the spokesman of the Plenipotenti- 
aries, delivered a very solemn warning to the Sultan and his 
Ministers. ‘The position of Turkey before Europe,” he 
said, “ will have been completely changed, and will be ex- 
tremely perilous...... We can foresee dangers near at 
hand_ which will threaten the very existence of Turkey, if she 
allows herself to be entirely isolated ;” and “ the responsibility 
of the consequences will rest solely on the Sultan and his 
advisers.” This language was angrily censured by the Turkish 
organs in the London Press; but it was emphatically approved 
by Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. The Ambassadors of the 
Great Powers were accordingly recalled from Constantinople, 
and the Russian declaration of war followed, after the abortive 
Protocol of London. In the interval, however, Sir Henry 
Layard was sent as “ Special Ambassador ” to the Sultan, who 
welcomed him as “a delicate mark of attention” on the part 
of the British Government. Now, we must assume, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, that a Cabinet which had 
denounced “the Sultan and his advisers,’ and cast on them 
the “sole responsibility ” of the war with Russia, and its 
consequences, did not send Sir Henry Layard to Constantinople 
to countermine their own declared policy. If we are to accept 
the bona fides of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, Lord Derby 
being at the time Foreign Secretary, we must assume that 
Sir Henry Layard’s instructions were to repeat and accentuate 
the warning of Lord Salisbury. But how, in matter of fact, 
did Sir Henry Layard signalise his advent as Ambassador at 
the Porte? He at once took up the 7d/e of a hot partisan of 
the Turkish cause. In flagrant opposition to the declaration 
of Lord Salisbury, which was sanctioned by his Government, 
Sir Henry Layard at once assumed that the quarrel was one 
entirely between the Governments of Russia and Turkey, and 
he espoused, with the eagerness of a fanatic, the cause of the 
Turks, To this end, he drew up a Memorandum for the 
benefit of the Porte, with the view of teaching it how to evade 
the consequences of its own obstinacy, and trick public opinion 
in England into the belief that it was not “the Sultan and 
his advisers” who were responsible for the war, but 
the Czar and his advisers, Lord Salisbury’s declaration to 
the contrary notwithstanding. “It is of the utmost import- 
ance to Turkey,” says this remarkable document, “ that this 
impression [of the Porte being responsible for the impending 
war with Russia] should be removed.” ‘ Public opinion in 
England would not support or approve any Government that 
was prepared to help Turkey. It is of vital importance to 
Turkey that she should seek to change or modify this opinion.” 
Sir Henry Layard accordingly instructs the Sultan and his 
Ministers as to “ the best way to do so.” His plan, he thinks, 
“would be more likely than anything else ” to put Russia in 
such a dilemma that she would either be “compelled to de- 
clare war,” in which case public opinion in England would 
probably support an Anglo-Turkish alliance ; or, on the other 

and, Russia would find herself ‘‘under the control of the 
Powers, who might call upon her to disarm.” And “if Russia 
refused this condition, she would undoubtedly place herself in 
the wrong before public opinion.” The Porte took this crafty 








advice ; the Russian declaration of war followed ; and Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Government took their cue from Sir Henry Layard’s 
confidential memorandum to the Porte, and, straight in the 
teeth of their own previous declarations, publicly charged 
Russia with the sole responsibility for a war which Lord 
Salisbury, in obedience to his instructions, had already charged 
upon the Porte. The annals of diplomacy hardly furnish a 
parallel to this extraordinary ro/te-fuce, which is duly recorded in 
the Blue-books. The Sultan had good reason to welcome the 
advent of Sir Henry Layard as “ a delicate mark of attention,” 
and the Turkish Parliament was justified in presenting the 
British Ambassador with an address of thanks for having 
committed his Government to the Turkish cause, as against 
the Russian. 

Fortunately, Sir Henry Layard was in error, in supposing 
that his diplomatic maneuvre would so hoodwink the British 
public that they would support an Anglo-Turkish alliance 
against Russia. What he really did was to push the Turks 
into an unequal contest, which has dealt a mortal blow to 
their empire. But destiny was indulgent to Sir Henry 
Layard. It offered him another chance of arresting the up- 
lifted sword of Russia, and saving his Turkish clients from 
the doom which hung over them. Before the Russian army 
crossed the Danube, the Czar confided to the British Govern- 
ment the terms upon which he was then willing to make peace 
with the Porte. They did not differ greatly from the terms of 
the Treaty of Berlin, and Lord Derby communicated them to 
Sir Henry Layard, with a view to his sounding the Porte on 
the subject. The Ambassador refused, in peremptory terms, 
to do anything of the kind. And he assured his Government 
that “ by following’’ his advice, “ we may recover and main- 
tain a part of that great and preponderating influence which 
England once enjoyed amongst the Mussulman, and even 
Christian, nations and communities of the East, and which she 
was able to use most effectively for their good and her own.” 
Sir Henry Layard was allowed to have his own way. And 
what is the end of it all? His own last despatch, written on 
the eve of his departure from Constantinople last April, tells 
the instructive tale :—“I have exhausted,’ says that melan- 
choly and despairing document, “every diplomatic resource 
in endeavouring to bring the Sultan and his advisers to 
a sense of the danger to which the empire is exposed, in 
consequence of the state of things I have described. I have 
used every representation and remonstrance—I may almost 
say menace—to induce them to put into execution, and to 
earry out loyally and fully, the promised reforms...... 
But hitherto in vains..... If we are in earnest to save 
this country,” “we must be prepared to go further than mere 
menaces.” This is the outcome of Sir Henry Layard’s astute 
diplomacy! This is how he “recovered and maintained a 
part of that great and preponderating influence” which 
England at one time wielded in the East! It is Sir Henry 
Layard’s own pen which records the damning fact that under 
his management British influence in Turkey sank to a depth 
which it had never touched before. And who can wonder at 
it, that remembers the means Sir Henry Layard adopted to 
further his policy? We have already described some of them. 
Let us run over a few more. He systematically vilified all 
who ventured to condemn the iniquities of Turkish rule. 
Our readers will remember the Negroponte calumny against 
Mr. Gladstone ; but very few of them are probably aware 
that a member of Sir Henry Layard’s own staff, Mr. 
Baring, was treated to the Amkassador’s public sneers for the 
crime of telling the truth about the Bulgarian massacres, 
And what shall we say of the discretion and equity of 
an Ambassador who reported to his Government, without 
troubling himself to verify the story, that the Russian 
troops, on the capture of Ardahan, had massacred “ between 
1,000 and 1,500 of the inhabitants.” As a fact, the Russian 
troops behaved with singular humanity on that occasion, as 
the Times’ Correspondent, who was present, has publicly testi- 
fied. It is also well known that the British Consul at Erzeroum 
wrotea despatch to Sir H. Layard in which he completely disposed 
of the story of the massacre. What has become of that despatch? 
There is no trace of it in the Blue-books; but the Consul was 
removed from Erzeroum. It is unnecessary to go into Sir 
Henry Layard’s despatches concerning the Rhodope Commission, 
but one fact is worth mentioning. Sir Henry Layard vouched 
in vehement terms for the truth of the trumped-up evidence 
which the Commission collected. In language equally vehe- 
ment he had, not long previously, reported all sorts of atrocities 
as committed by the Bulgarians against the Mussulmans. Now, 
the one thing upon which the witnesses examined by the Rho- 
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dope Commission were unanimous was the “ angelic ” conduct of 
the Bulgarians, as contrasted with that of the Russians. The 
Bulgarians, said the Mussulman witnesses, had always behaved 
to them “like brothers,” “like angels,” and loved them so 
dearly that they “wept ”’ when they saw the Mussulmans de- 
parting. What are we to think of the judgment of a man 
who affirms and denies the same proposition with equal 
fanaticism, according to the passion of the moment? We 
cannot imagine a less “ useful” adviser on Turkish affairs. 
Fortunately, the present Government is exceptionally strong in 
knowledge of the Eastern Question, and is not likely to be 
led astray by Sir Henry Layard. But we really do wish they 
would not think it necessary to be so complimentary to any 
man who has particularly distinguished himself in doing 
damage to his country. 





CURIOSITIES OF ECCLESIASTICAL PATRONAGE, 


HOSE of our readers who have not made acquaintance 
with the iniquities which have gathered round the sale 
and exchange of ecclesiastical benefices, may have been sur- 
prised at an advertisement which appeared in the Standard 
a few days back. Two guineas reward was offered to 
any registrar of deaths who would send to Mr. H. H. Levett 
a copy of the certificate of death of the Rev. Murray Work- 
man, late of The Cedars, Putney, a notice of whose death was 
printed in the Zimes of August 10th. Evidence of a death 
which happened some time ago is often required, but it is sel- 
dom wanted in the case of a death which has only just taken 
place. But the notice in the 7%mes referred to certain “ dis- 
closures” made before the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
patronage, and when we turn to the Report of the Commission, 
Mr. Levett’s anxiety is at once explained. Mr. Workman has 
been a diligent labourer in a vineyard in which, to be success- 
ful involves a frequent assumption of false names. His efforts 
to do good to his brother-clergy have been so constantly mis- 
taken and misrepresented, that it is only by modestly veiling 
his identity that he can hope to pursue his trade unmolested. 
In no way could this be done so effectually as by making the 
world suppose he is dead. So long as he was known to be 
alive, no precaution, as regards privacy, would prevent 
clergymen from suspecting that the agent who calls him- 
self Mr. Jones or Mr. Robinson is in fact their old friend 
Workman. If, on the other hand, they can be induced to be- 
lieve Workman to be dead, they will go to their new adviser 
with no fear that he may, after all, be only Workman under an 
alias, This explains Mr. Levett’s desire to make sure that 
Workman is really lost to us. He is quite prepared not to de- 
plore him, if he can only be sure that he is gone to the grave. 
What the probabilities of the case are, we do not in the least 
know. No place of death was mentioned in the Zimes, which 
is in itself slightly suspicious: but, on the other hand, 
carelessly worded notices of death do sometimes appear 
in newspapers. Our readers must determine for themselves 
whether Workman is most likely to be dead or alive. 

Even if he be dead, it remains to be seen whether the game 
he has so long and so successfully played will not be carried 
on by some one else. It may do something to make this im- 
possible, if we recall the kind of proceedings by which Work- 
man probably became rich himself, and certainly made others 
poor. The scandal of the existing law with reference to 
Church patronage is so great, that it can hardly be too often 
insisted on. The only reason for being silent is the danger of 
becoming wearisome, and at this moment, when Workman’s 
real or supposed death has brought his name into recollection, 
thereis less risk than usual of this untoward result coming to pass. 
Workman seems to have begun his career as a broker in livings 
more than twenty years ago. In 1852, he was sentenced to penal 
servitude for inserting a cypher in a cheque, and while under- 
going his punishment he may be supposed to have convinced 
himself of the folly of breaking the law when more money 
might be made by evading it. Accordingly, when he came 
out of prison, he set up as a clerical agent. Having some 
private means, he bought advowsons and next presentations, 
kept an organ of his own—the Church and School Gazette— 
and retained a young clergyman to act as his secretary. 
The ways in which he turned this machinery to profitable ac- 
count can in some cases only be guessed at; but bankruptcy, 
which is mistakenly supposed to be always a mode of 
losing money, seems to have been one of them. Workman 
was bankrupt in 1856, in 1864, and in 1875. On 
the latter occasion, he owed one clergyman £3,780, 
another £4,500, another £1,200. How these sums became 





a 
part of his liabilities may be guessed from the last-men. 
tioned instance. This £1,200 had been placed in Workman’s. 
hands in order to complete the purchase of a more valuable’ 
living, the gull having already made over his living to Work. 
man for exchange. Workman pocketed the £1,200, and 
presented another client to the living, so that the unluck 
clergyman, who thought that his worldly position was to be 
bettered by the intervention of Workman, found that he had 
reason to think himself lucky if he had any worldly position 
left. The whole transaction was simoniacal, and consequently 
the law could do nothing for him. He was refused even the 
barren honour of being scheduled as a creditor on Workman's 
estate, so that his £1,200 was hoplessly lost. As to his living 
he had made it over to Workman for an illegal purpose, and if 
he had asked the law to set aside the transaction, he would 
only have brought it down upon himself. The presenta. 
tion which Workman made to this living may possibly have 
been gratuitous. At all events, part of the consideration. 
money seems to have been the liberty to preach occa. 
sionally in the church. It can hardly be supposed that 
there was any particular message which Workman felt con. 
strained to deliver, but the respectability attaching to an 
actual appearance in the pulpit probably had a money value, 
In another instance, in which the same tactics were pursued, 
the victim was still more unfortunate. Workman succeeded 
in getting hold of the clergyman’s living and of £3,000, 
and then defied him to get either back, as he could not 
come into Court without confessing himself guilty of 
simony. This gentleman’s acquaintance with Workman has 
thus reduced him to a state of Apostolic poverty at one part 
of the year, and of something less during the other part. 
The victim “now works as a day-labourer, and is usually in 
the workhouse during the winter.’ At the time when these 
statements were made to the Royal Commissioners, Workman 
was still the patron of some eight or ten livings, which he used 
in the prosecution of his trade; and if he is not dead, he is 
probably the patron still. At this moment he is very likely 
acting as his own executor, and disposing of “the late Mr. 
Workman’s ” patronage, in order to begin his new career to the 
better advantage. 

There is not the least need to pity any of the clergymen 
who fell into Workman’s toils. They must all have meant to 
go as near to simony as they could, even if they did not con- 
template overstepping the boundary, and they richly deserved 
what they got. It is not from any sympathy with them that 
we have recalled the misdoings of the agent with whom they 
delighted to deal. Our object is simply to insist once more 
on the gross immorality which surrounds the whole system of 
sale and exchange of benefices. Workman's case is not a 
solitary one. There is at least one other agent known to 
be carrying on business in much the same way, and there 
miy be others. To a certain per-centage of the Clergy 
the temptation of making money by getting hold of a 
better living than their own is quite irresistible ; and so long 
as parsons of this type exist, and are allowed to buy and 
sell livings under certain conditions, these conditions will be 
evaded by the agency of scoundrels tike Workman. It is not 
a kind of trade which it is desirable to have associated with 
the cure of souls, an] its suppression ought not to be delayed 
beyond another Session. 


FREE-TRADE AND THE SUGAR-BOUNTIES 
COMMITTEE. 


E cannot quite understand the passion with which the 
question of the operation of the European Sugar 


\ 


Bounties is treated by some of our contemporaries,—a question 
which seems to us one of the most purely intellectual econo- 
mical questions of the day except so far as one or two great 
interests are affected by it, and which should be for all of us 
decided by purely intellectual considerations even in its bearing 


on those great interests. We could understand the organs of 
the sugar-refiners or of the sugar-planters treating the subject 
with some warmth; but why the discussion of how to give 
effect to the most perfect Free-trade, when the principle to be 
adopted is already settled, and the only question is how it 
may be best carried out, should be treated with so much 
heat, we do not clearly understand. The truth is, 
that it is not always very easy to decide which is 
the more effectual mode of applying a true prin- 
ciple, and in the present case there is some real difficulty 
in the matter; but that is no reason why those who take one 
view should fling hard words at those who quite as honestly 
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take the other. It seems to us that the statement which has 
pecn made that the Report of the Committee on the Sugar 
Industries is “a formal recantation of Free-trade,” is quite 
at variance both with the facts of the case, and with the 
whole tenor of the argument of the Committee. Of course, 
assuming Free-trade doctrines as the basis of argument, it is 
arjuable enough that the Committee have come to a wrong 
conclusion; nor should we think of suggesting that the 
minority of the Committee were virtually recanting their 
Free-trade principles in the view which they took. But then 
it seems to us even more easily arguable, on the same 

rinciples, that the majority of the Committee came to a 

right conclusion; and whether this be so or not, it does seem 

rfectly plain that the assumptions on which their report is 
founded are completely and honestly in harmony with Free- 
trade views. We will state as briefly as we can the issue 
between the two parties, as we understand it. 

1, We do not understand that either party questions the 
absolute inconsistency with Free-trade principles of the finan- 
cial policy of giving bounties on the export of a commodity pro- 
duced in aparticular way. Mr. Courtney himself would, of course, 
eagerly condemn this ;—he would be the first to protest against 
our own Government declaring a bounty on any conceivable 
form of British product or manufacture, And if he condemns 
this in our own Government, he must equally condemn it in 
the French or Austrian Government. We may, we suppose, 
then, assume that even Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Courtney, if they could, by a wish, modify the French, Austrian, 
and other tariffs imposing a bounty on the export of home- 
made sugar, would at once extinguish it. 

2. We doubt whether even Mr. Courtney or Lord 
Frederick Cavendish would contend that, as a matter 
of fact, the development of the European Beet-root 
sugar production has not been artificially stimulated 
by the system of bounties, though they did propose to 
deny,—as it seems to us, in flagrant opposition to all the facts 
of the case, except only on some most unnatural construction of 
the words,—that “the development of the sugar-growing in- 
dustry of our Colonies has been checked ” thereby. We presume 
that they regard the small growth of our colonial sugar in- 
dustry in recent years, which has gone on side by side with the 
great strides of the bounty-fed sugar, and with the very great 
increase of the general demand for sugar, as proving that it 
has not been checked. Just as well might it be said that if a 
stunted child grew half an inch, while a healthy child grew an 
inch and a half, there was no “check” to the former’s develop- 
ment on the ground that some growth was visible. In 1871 
the total production of cane sugar in British possessions was 
319,380 tons, and in 1878, 393,536 tons; while the production 
of beet-root sugar had in the same time increased from 
873,300 tons to 1,420,827 tons. In other words, while 
the cane-sugar produced in British Colonies had increased 
something like 23 per cent., the bounty-fed beet sugar had 
increased 63 per cent. If we take into account the other 
cane-grown sugar besides that of British Colonies, the case is 
still worse. The quantity grown by all the other cane-growing 
countries (excluding our own) had increased only from 1,280,108 
tons in 1871, to 1,305,207 tons in 1878. It is only in the 
British possessions that the cane-grown sugar has even held its 
ground in proportion to the total production of sugar, while it 
hasnotheldits own ground at all in proportion to the beet-grown 
sugar. It does seem impossible, under such circumstances as 
these, to maintain that the artificially stimulated sugar owes 
nothing to its artificial stimulus ; and very paradoxical to main- 
tain that the production of the sugar which has had no such 
artificial stimulus has not been “ checked” by the artificial 
Impulse given to its rival. 

3. But the question is much more difficult as to the legiti- 
mate remedy. The minority of the Committee hold apparently 
that it is a much more serious violation of Free-trade “ to 
adopt a fiscal measure for any other than fiscal objects,” than 
it is to let an industry suffer gravely by the operation of a bounty 
which it would be possible to countervail ; and they even hold 
that if this adoption of a countervailing duty were admissible, 
it would be quite as admissible to propose a countervailing 
bounty as a remedy against the protective duties of other 
countries, so that we should be inveigled into a great 
war of tariffs, to which there would be no end. This 
18, no doubt, a consideration of much more serious moment 
than any other argument advanced on that side. If there 
were no answer to it, we should think it fatal; for clearly 
there would be no end to the process of balancing every pro- 
tective duty imposed abroad, by bounties intended precisely to 





neutralise them at home. Once embark on such a troubled ocean 
as that, and every vestige of Free-trade would soon disappear in 
the confusion of chopping seas and crossing tides which would 
result from it. But then there are the clearest possible dis- 
tinctions between a countervailing duty to neutralise a bounty, 
— if the best authorities hold, as they do hold, that it could 
be so imposed as to strike precisely those products, and only 
those products, which would otherwise be cheapened by the. 
bounty,—and a bounty intended to neutralise a foreign protec- 
tive duty ; and, indeed, these distinctions have been till recently 
very generally acknowledged. The very journal which now 
declares the Report of the Sugar Bounties Committee to be a. 
“formal recantation of Free-trade,”’ only two or three years 
ago itself admitted that “in theory countervailing duties are 
quite consistent with Free-trade. If a foreign country 
chooses to disturb one of our home trades by giving a 
bounty, we are quite at liberty to redress the balance, so 
far as we are concerned, by a countervailing duty, in order to 
preserve the trade as much as possible in its natural course.” 
Now no Free-trade journal would ever have said that we are 
quite at liberty to countervail a foreign protective duty by 
giving a bounty on the export to that country cf the products 
so protected, and for the following very obvious reasons :—l. 
The bounty could hardly by any possibility answer such a 
purpose, for it would, of course, be met by an in- 
crease of duty which might even rise to prohibition, and you 
cannot force your goods into a reluctant country by bounties, 
though you may keep them from coming into your own 
country at artificial advantages by countervailing duties. 2. 
The bounty suggested to neutralise a foreign protective duty 
must be paid for by the general British taxpayer, who would 
thus be foreed to pay for the folly or injustice of the foreigner, 
without necessarily having any interest at all in the pro- 
duction of the article thus foolishly or unjustly interfered 
with by the foreign tariff. Thus an innocent man would be 
fined year after year for an utterly impracticable purpose, which 
did not, or need not, interest him in the least. Now, in this 
respect also the proposal to give a bounty as an equivalent for 
the protective duty levied abroad differs totally from the pro- 
posal we are discussing. We can,—at least, so all our Revenue 
Departments concur in saying,—effectually prevent the disturb- 
ing effect of bounty-fed imports on our own markets by a 
countervailing duty. That countervailing duty would have this 
effect, and no other,—that all the sugar subject to it would 
still come-in which would have come-in if there had been no 
bounty, and no more ; and this is just what the theory of Frec- 
trade requires. Moreover, the cost of this fiscal operation would 
not fall on the wrong persons, as the cost of a counter- 
vailing bounty would. The countervailing duty, if im- 
posed, would deprive our sugar consumers of a temporary 
advantage, very unsettling to trade, and having a tendency to 
foster unnatural production; but in depriving them of tha‘ 
temporary advantage, it would confer on them the compen- 
sating advantage of not being subjected to needless and 
trying variations of price, and of not seeing a useful class 
of their fellow-countrymen vexatiously injured or ruined 
by the caprice of foreign countries. On the whole, 
and speaking with suflicient approach to scientific accuracy, 
the burden of what was done would be borne by those who 
could well afford to bear it, that is, by the very persons to 
whose advantage (if any) the bounty would otherwise conduce. 
They would sacrifice the prospect of increased cheap- 
ness, rather than disturb the natural course of production, 
and so do an injustice to a particular class of their country- 
men. But in the parallel case suggested by the opponents 
of the proposal, the taxpayers would be asked to advance, 
out of their own pockets, the unmeasurable cost of a foreign 
country’s caprice, instead of merely to resign the supposed 
advantage of that caprice. The difference between the two 
cases is precisely the difference between declining a bribe to 
yourself at the cost of your friend, and recouping to your 
friend the toll which somebody else, over whose actions 
you have no control, exacts from him. Your arrange- 
ments are all made to do without the bribe, and you do 
not want it, especially at the cost of your friend. Your 
arrangements are not made at all for paying the indefinite 
demand which may be involved in recouping the toll, especially 
since you know that, however much you sacrifice, you will 
never effect the object you have in view in that way. 

We cannot admit, then, that the suggested parallel between 
imposing a countervailing duty on bounty-stimulated exports, 
and offering a bounty on such of our own exports as are 
struck by protective duties abroad, is at all just. We cannot 
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admit that it is a true definition of Free-trade, to say that you 
should never impose a fiscal duty for any other purpose than 
than that of revenue. With the object of preventing an unwise 
interference with the natural course of production or exchange, 
—an object of the very essence of Free-trade—we think it 
quite as legitimate to impose a fiscal duty as to take one off, 
—only you must take care that it has the effect you intend, 
and no other effect. 

In relation to the other subject of the Committee’s Report, 
the difficulty interposed in the way of a countervailing duty 
by the “ favoured-nation clause,” we do not propose at present 
to speak. It is, no doubt, a serious difficulty, and perhaps 
at present insuperable. But clearly we ought not to be 
obliged, by granting a favoured-nation clause, to treat 
nations alike under totally unlike circumstances, for 
that really means treating them not equally, but un- 
equally. And we heartily agree that if the other difficulties 
of the ease can be got over, we ought, in renewing our com- 
mercial treaties with the various countries of Europe, to 
provide against any construction of the fayoured-nation 
clause so harsh that it shall compel us to deal unequally with 
different nations, under the name of dealing equally with all. 








“WEARINESS OF LIFE.” 

HE murderer Wakefield, who was executed at Derby on 
Monday, told the prison chaplain that he had committed 
the crime for which he was hanged,—the unprovoked murder of 
a child of nine, whom he got into his house only apparently in 
order that he might cut her throat, after which he immediately 
gave himself up to the police,—* because he was tired of his 
life.” What he probably meant to say was not that he was 
tired of his life, but tired of his want of life. These crimes of 
cruelty have again and again proceeded from the state of 
mind which is very mistakenly called satiety, generally 
a misnomer for insatiability. Real fatigue may drop;—real 
exhaustion may cause death ;—but real fatigue is not an un- 
healthy state; real exhaustion is not a morbid, or cruel, or 
insanely prurient condition of mind. On the other hand, 
the weariness which springs, not from having lived too much, 
but from the voracity for more life, the profound disappoint- 
ment at not having lived enough, the just weariness with self 
which has been in all ages of the world the source of so 
much cruelty, and which is much oftener due to want of 
real work than to overwork, is a state of genuine disease, 
whether it be due to moral trangression, or moral dis- 
ease, or cerebral disease. It is not a desire for rest, 
but a peevish craving for more life which apes the sense 
of weariness; and it has frequently taken the form of 
borrowing, or trying to borrow, at the cost of others, that 
additional stimulus to life which the unsatisfied soul supposes 
that it has missed. Of course, if the poor wretch at Derby had 
simply been weary of life, he would not have taken so strange 
a circuit to get rid of it as to commit a murder as a mode 
of inviting the State to put a stop to his existence. No 
doubt, he was really in that insane state of craving to 
know what life was, and moody disgust with the apathy 
of his own condition, that his mind ran on the physical mystery 
of life, till he confused, as moral insanity so often con- 
fuses, the desire to kill with the desire to live. With tyrants, this 
horrible impression that the true stimulus for a growing apathy 
is the sacrifice of human victims, has been common enough; 
and though it has been very rare among those trained in the 
wholesome school of physical labour, we suppose that there 
must be defects of brain or mental constitution which might 
bring on a man the same morbid condition as a long course of 
selfish pleasure-seeking. It is the inability to work hard 
which induces the inability to sleep well. And so it is 
often the inability to live heartily which induces the in- 
ability to resign life, when it appears to be ebbing away, with 
thankfulness and peace. What is miscalled “ satiety” 
is not the complete satisfaction of a healthy appetite, but 
the dissatisfaction of an appetite which is at once craving and 
weak. And so, too, what people often call “ weariness of life,” 
is not usually the profound but almost happy sense of exhaus- 
tion with which the strong man lays down the burden of a too 
eager existence, but rather the hysterical longing after a 
fuller capacity for both effort and enjoyment with which 
the man who has never known either adequately, re- 

pudiates the half-life he is ashamed to live. 
Of course, when this feeling reaches the insane point, there 





is no treating it. It is then beyond the power of the will, and, 
perhaps, beyond the control of punishment or disgrace, But 
within very different limits—within the limits of self-control 
this so-called weariness of life is a marked feature of the present 
age,—partly because so many of the stronger and nobler 
motives of past days have lost much of their vividness: 
solemnity, and dignity,—partly because, amidst the rush of 
the growing competition, so many people of inadequate Vitality 
are discouraged and disheartened before they enter the lis 
and while, on the one hand, they do not feel up to the struggle, 
. ’ 
have not, on the other, learned the art of so drawing out of the 
struggle as to possess their souls in patience, even though 
they run no stimulating race. Wordsworth complained that 
the old are much too unapt to learn this lesson :— 
“So fares it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 
The blackbird and the lark, he says, have a happy youth, 
“and their old age is beautiful and free ”— 
“ But we are vexed by heavy laws, 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy because 
We have been glad of yore.” 
Tn other words, we cannot content ourselves with ceasing to 
enjoy what we once enjoyed; we must affect to others and our. 
selves that we do enjoy it still, when we do not, because we can: 
not break easily with the past, and live the truest life of the 
present. And no doubt this is a good part of the secret of 
what the healthier part of the community—the old who haye 
lived stoutly and well, but can no longer live as they once did— 
call “ weariness of life.” It is not that they are weary of the 
life they now have their grasp on, but that they are weary of 
trying to live, after the time for it is past, the life they once did 
live, and live thoroughly ; that they do not know how to glide 
naturally into the resignation of pleasures which they have out. 
lived, and tasks for which they are no longer fit. What they 
need is to be able to enter into and really enjoy the new oppor 
tunities in which they find themselves,—the opportunity of 
struggling less and sympathising more, of achieving less and 
understanding more, of arrogating less to themselves and re 
signing more to others, of fretting less and submitting more, of 
expecting less and meditating more, of taking less pride in what 
they do and more pride in what others do, of battling less and help. 
ing more, of praying less for themselves and more for those who are 
in the midst of the eddies, in one word, of living less in effort and 
more in trust. It isthe defect of almost all Protestant religion that 
it does not prepare us when young for this side of life ; that it 
throws almost all its stress on strenuousness in moments of con 
flict, or temptation, or endeavour, and ignores too much that im- 
portant element in primitive Christianity which taught those who 
were unfitted to exercise much influence in the fierce and inso 
lent Roman world, to stand aside without indifference, to watch 
without listlessness, to hope without eagerness, and to wait 
without impatience. 

But there is a so-called weariness of life which is almost as 
common with the young as it is with the old, and in some cases 
ought to be easier to cure, since it has not the whole stiffness of 7 
long and rigid habits to fight against, asthe weariness of life which | 
comes of a habit of eager acting, when eager acting is no longer 
possible, certainly has. We do not mean, of course, the Byronic [ 
weariness of life which comes of living chiefly in the passions, and — 
finding that the passions afford,on the whole, less life, and that more 
miserable, than any other career open to men. Of course, weari- 
ness of life of that kind is not curable except by trying a new | 
kind of life altogether,—a life which controls the passions, andis © 
itself controlled by a distinct conception of duty. But thereis § 
such a thing, we think, as weariness of life in the young which 
means nothing in the world but inadequacy to the severe 
struggle of modern life, and is consistent with a very pure and 
reasonable kind of life, so long as that severe struggle is not 7 
forced upon them. Should there not be much more general recog © 


nition than our Western world admits, that neither all womel ~ 


nor all men are fitted for a pushing life, and yet that a good 4 
number of both sexes are quite competent for a certain fulnessof | 
life in quiet forms, which they simply spoil by forcing them 7 
selves into the heat and turmoil of our Western world’s 7 
busiest scenes? Of course, if it is fairly recognised that © 
this must be so with a great many men, as well as 4 7 
great many women, children should be taught to put this © 
alternative fairly before their minds, as one which, as they grow 
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up, they will have to weigh. And they should be taught that 
if they are of the less eager and active kind,—if their aim 
ought to be a modest and retiring one as regards the world,—then 
they must begin early to check desires inconsistent with that 
kind of life, desires which could never be gratified. We see 
ambition frequently encouraged in children whose ambition is 
quite capable of rapid growth though their capacities promise no 
sort of active satisfaction for it. One of the necessary things in 
ajucation is to teach children to some extent to appreciate whether 
their own powers tend to active life, or to tranquil life outside 
the busiest stir of the world; and if the latter, then steadily 
to repress those desires which would be inconsistent With 
it, There is hardly a man, however moderate his abilities 
and energies, who might not look forward to 9 fair share of 
human happiness, if he were early taught to conform carefully 
his conception of life to his powers, and to seek nothing beyond 
qhat those powers entitle him to look for. And the same is true of 
omen. Weariness of life in the young arises,—in so far as it arises 
from causes that are not purely moral,—chiefly from a great dis- 
proportion between the kind of career the young have been taught 
to expect, and the kind of career for which they find themselves 
fit. There is too much of the idea that it is good for all lads to be 
spurred into a sort of ambition for which they are by no means 
suited. A life of carefully-limited desires,—a life more or less 
approximating in its reticence and moderateness of aim to that 
which the old most usually live, if they are to live happily at 
all,—need be by no means an unhappy life for a very large 
number of the young people of our generation, if only they were 
not so early taught to look upon such a life with contempt, as if 
it were no life at all. In reality, it might be a much more 
dignified and noble life than the life of fretful competition, and 
of unsuccessful or half-successful ambition. 


REFORM IN WOMEN’S DRESS. 

N our recent article on “ Reform in Woman’s Dress, 
we would try and trace some of the characteristics of the 
English as a nation which might be translated into a mode of 
dress which would create an English standard of taste, stamped 
with the characteristic of English feelings, and take the place of 
French fashions, which are doubtless very positively evolved out 
of the French character. As we have said before, the French 
fire-work kind of brilliancy, backed by great industry, patience, 
and natural aptitude for perfection of finish, have achieved a 
unique position for all the fashions the French choose to invent. 
When Paris starts a fashion, the milliners of all civilised coun- 
tries are ready to import it all over Europe and America. But 
on us English, we do not think French inventions sit with 
much grace. We are too different from the French to 
adapt with any success the style which best suits them. 
The English character and mind, being, as compared with 
the French, simple, vague, and slow; imaginative, rather than 
fanciful; constant and stable in feeling, rather than quickly 
sympathetic; proud, rather than vain; and though proud, de- 
cidedly more modest and less self-confident than the 'rench, we 
invent when we do exert ourselves, and push out our creative facul- 
ties on entirely different lines, so to speak, from those on which the 
French invent; but too often our modesty, va¢ueness, simplicity, 
and slowness acting together ensnare us into an undue admira- 
tion of a French quality or achievement, for the very reason that 
we do not possess the one and cannot readily accomplish the other. 
French vanity, on the contrary, as a rule admires French quali- 
ties and French achievements because they are French. We 
are apt to surrender our national taste not because the taste we 
adopt is superior, but because the weak side of our simplicity 
is deluded into believing theoretically in the taste which thinks 
so much of itself. That we are not discriminating in the 
manner in which we follow French fashions is shown by the 
fact that we do not copy what is really admirable in their work, 
and that we exaggerate almost to distortion the most fantastic 
inventions in French dress. Many a Paris milliner will keep an 
outré form of the fashions for her English and American custo- 
mers, and we in England often imitate the frills and fur- 
belows of French trimmings, but we do not make a point 
of imitating the neatness and perfection of the work, nor 
are we clever in fitting the wearing of the garment 
appropriately to the occasion, so that often we see an idea 
which starts from the Paris milliner in the form of an elaborate 
and artful piece of needlework, swept about dirty London 
streets in a slovenly, untidy form. Probably our power of per- 
fecting the details of Dress will always fail as long as we imi- 


” we said 


tate another nation’s ,inventions, for the same reason that in 
higher kinds of art it is so rare to find a copyist of any work 
of art capable of rendering even the most technical qualities of 
finish with real skill of elaboration, the interest felt by the in- 
ventor himself being the only power sufficiently strong to 
inspire the patience and ability necessary for perfect complete- 
ness in the detail. But we believe that, were we to sharpen our 
inventive qualities and overcome the vagueness which results 
in an indiscrimivate following of fashions which in no way fit 
into our national characteristics, weaving into such inventions 
a better side of our modesty and simplicity than we have shown 
in doing more than justice to another nation’s taste, we might 
achieve the invention of costumes at once beautiful and Eng- 
lish in character. 

In the art of decoration and furnishing, such an achieve- 
ment has taken place. The firm known by the name of 
Morris, and inspired by the poet, with the aid of other less 
distinctly original firms, has purified and simplified the taste of 
house decoration and furniture, removing it from French vagaries 
and luxuries, and giving to many houses a homelike beauty 
which is at once essentially English, refined, and interesting. 
In this decorative work, we trace the better side of the charac- 
teristics of the English qualities, simplicity, modesty, and a 
suggestion of imagination, shown in exquisite renderings of the 
curves in nature, and the subtleties and intricacies of her tones 
and colours harmonised into distinct and beautiful decorative 
inventions. With such work we can all clothe our houses, be 
the houses large or small; and we should like this same process 
to be applied to the clothing of our bodies, which certainly are 
generally better made and worthier of a finer and more artistic 
treatment than are our modern buildings. When we think for 
au moment how beautiful is the mechanism of even the least 
“well made” human figure, how marvellously and subtly is 
such mechanism planned on the highest laws of beauty, and 
then think how we treat it by submitting it to the distor- 
tion produced by the foolish inventions of fashion, we cannot 
vaunt greatly the common-sense of our modern civilisa- 
tion; and from the point of view of beauty, such a want 
of taste is something like what it would be were we 
to decorate Westminster Abbey or Giotto’s Tower in 
Florence by filling it with Palais-Royal gim-cracks ;—only 
in this ease we should be simply desecrating and spoiling 
the effect of beautiful inventions of Art,—whereas in the 
other we are deforming a natural structure, injuring it per- 
manently for many of its uses. Perhaps none of us have 
realised the extent of the harm which sowing such bad seed 
will reach, but we may feel certain that in no way can we ever 
interfere unintelligently with any of Nature’s laws without 
sooner or later suffering for such interference. Tightening the 
figure where it is most essential it should have perfect free- 
dom, tilting up the heels, and in so doing displacing the 
natural position of every vertebra of the spine, and strang- 
ling the throat till congestion of parts most intimately con- 
nected with the eyes and brain must be the result, are all 
such interferences with Nature’s intentions; and to any sensi- 
tive eye, taught by a knowledge of the human figure to see in 
what it is that the special beauty of the structure consists, such 
interferences are not only very ugly, but monstrous and 
ridiculous. As a rule, however, we have allowed our eyes to 
become accustomed to certain forms in the figure which 
these fashions create, but which a most elementary study of it 
must prove to be not at all akin to those which Nature intended. 

In desiring a reform in Dress, we do not mean that individual 
taste should not be most fully exercised, for the good reason 
that, as those houses are the most interesting which suggest the 
character and occupations of their inhabitants, so also the dress, 
which in a measure translates the individuality of its wearer, 
must always have the most charm for those who care for the 
individual. In all matters, surely the worst reason for doing 
anything is because everybody else does it. But still, in dress, 
as in all other matters, for individual liberty of taste to work 
successfully, such liberty must be based on intelligent laws. 
At present, these laws are those of a fashion which, we contend, 
is anything but intelligent, and which leads many English 
women to adopt a style of costume that misrepresents the 
nicest parts of their character, and which sits but ill on any but 
the fast Cosmopolitan set who sacrifice distinction and all 
character in appearance, it would seem, to the desire of looking 
to belong to no country in particular. It may be most important 
to live, using Mr. M. Arnold’s expression, at all points, provided 
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always the points be genuine points, consistent with our -own 
nature, not outside it,—having a root in the necessities of 
our own characters, not merely points which result from our 
adopting foreign manners and opinions. Were we energetic 
enough to be really genuine in our likes and dislikes, probably 
our English taste in dress would be capable of a development 
in its English character which might hold its own in the pre- 
sent day with the taste which inspires the best literature, art, 
architecture, decoration, and furniture. There is nothing more 
English in essential characteristics than are our best writers, 
Tennyson, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, and so forth; or our 
best artists, Watts, Burne Jones, and Millais (when he is worthy 
of Millais); our best house architects, Webb, Stephenson, 
Norman, Shaw ; or our best decorator, Morris. The work of all 
these is essentially harmonious with the best English feeling, 
and surely it would be well were our Dress also in harmony 
with such national culture as accentuates the better side 
of our English character,—the modesty, dignity, and imagina- 
tion which we English at our best possess. Surely human 
beings, being the most interesting elements in life, ought 
to study the art of dress, which affects their appearance 
so materially, sufficiently to keep pace with the taste of their 
houses and furniture, if any good results attend beauty in ex- 
ternal matters at all. We cannot here enter into the minutiz 
of any scheme for re-dressing the English public; we can only 
suggest that such a re-dressing is advisable which would put an 
end to the unhealthy, distorting, and ugly forms which are, 
through all changes of fashion, steadily adhered to, and that 
the good side of our English characteristics should be woven 
into such a re-dressing. For instance, could not garments be 
invented at once convenient, modest, and beautiful, which should 
give an arrangement of folds (folds being in themselves lovely, 
as means of giving varied light and shade, and graceful intri- 
cacies of line), instead of the light, foldless dress, expanded and 
stretched over the form, falsified by a depraved idea of the 
human figure which is much more immodest than nature left to 
herself without any garments at all would be, just as the expres- 
sion of natural truths when partially screened and hinted at by 
innuendos is less decent than when expressed for useful pur- 
poses simply and directly ? Again, instead of the complications 
of frills and trimmings and pointless elaborations of all sorts, 
which smother modern costume without adding one line of beauty 
or one atom of comfort, could not the time and thought expended 
on such trimmings be used to make the folds of the garments 
hang beautifully and to some purpose, and so as to retain the 
appearance of simplicity in the most finished garment? Probably 
the easiest way in which a better fashion could be introduced 
would be for a good milliner to carry out the form of a costume 
invented by some one possessing an intelligent knowledge of the 
human figure and an appreciation of its beauty, and for two or 
three beautiful women of influence to adopt it. We should be 
surprised were there not found many enlightened enough to follow 
theirexample. The real difficulty would be to make the publicad- 
here steadily to any one or two forms, however satisfactory. The 
Jove of change isso general, that no form could ever besuccessfully 
carried out that did not, in a measure, adapt itself to individual 
taste; but we shall never be safe from ugly and unhealthy forms 
of costume if, through all the vagaries of individual taste, some 
principles based on the laws of beauty and sense are not 
adhered to. It would simplify the difficulties much, were it 
possible to gratify the love of change by varying the ornamenta- 
tion, and not the form of the garments. Perhaps there is no line 
in which ornamentation could be carried out with more variety 
and beauty, and in so doing more scope could be given for our 
imagination, and with (what is of so much importance) more in- 
terest to the worker, than the art of embroidery by hand. How 
much more wholesome for mind, and therefore for body, would 
be such an employmentas embroidering, carrying out beautiful 
designs in lovely-coloured silks and crewels on the stuffs which 
are now neither rare nor expensive, but yet beautiful, compared 
to the occupation of the many milliners’ girls who sit hour after 
hour, day after day, week after week, working the sewing- 
machine, in order to produce thousands and thousands of yards 
of monotonous frills and furbelows, made to be worn out as 
quickly, and in the process to collect as much dust as 
possible, the highest aim of such manufacture being 
to produce the effect of smartness and elaboration ? Were 
the same workwomen employed the same number of 
hours in embroidering beautiful designs, in delightful 
colours and delicate tones, we should not only have much 





iT, 
of the world dressed in really beautiful garments, which 
would, moreover, remain beautiful as long as the threads hel 
together, but we should have found a means of encouraging 
good design and a field of industry for the many art studentg 
who fail to support themselves as artists, but might, by maki 
appropriate designs for embroidering dresses, do Art a better 
turn than by producing sixth-rate pictures. As the months and 
seasons come round, designs might be made from the flowers 
belonging to the time of year, so as to make the dresses appro. 
priate to the seasons. This, in our changeable climate, is impos. 
sible, except by the colour and the ornament, for the substance 
of the material cannot vary very much. Of course, a really 
beautiful dress embroidered with artistic designs would bea 
much more costly production than are the merely showy 
dresses now generally worn; but any one possessing fing 
taste would, of course, sacrifice quantity for quality, ang 
as embroidery is the most lasting kind of ornament a dregs 
can have, even the quantity would soon be supplied, ag 
dresses would last so much the longer. And were clothes 
made really beautiful, the passion for incessant change in 
dress would, we hope, much diminish. We have allowed 
our manner of living to be invaded by French fickle 
ness, by their passion for producing an effect,—their love 
of change for the sake of change, and of pleasure for the sake 
of pleasure. The form all this takes in dress is to make the 
passing fashion imperative, but ever-changing, uniting the de. 
fects of both monotony and change, of want of originality and 
yet constant thought, and worst of all, substituting for real 
beauty that most unrefined of qualities known commonly ag 
chique. Fashion ought to be the means of propagating the 
beautiful and the sensible; at present, it is used as an end in 
itself. 

We have never adopted generally a French fashion of dress 
for our English children, feeling instinctively that the grace of 
childhood is too imperative in its simplicity for us to dare te 
shackle it with the artificialities of French inventions, however 
daintily carried out. To the ordinary English mind, a French 
child dressed in the fashion is a comical little object. It has, 
to our minds, also something of the pathos of a young foal put 
cruelly early into harness. But it is when our young girls 
are growing up, developing from children into women, that 
fashion necessitates their being put into harness, it is then 
that the operation of “fining down” the figure by stays 
begins; that the free action and natural balance are re 
stricted and destroyed; that, instead of giving every function 
a chance of free development, the incessant, gradual pressure 
is used of whalebone and steel where Nature has not even 
allowed the hardness of any bony structure to press. Of course, 
Nature’s form can only be materially altered where there are 
no bones to resist, but the want of sense shown in the desire 
to alter her form cannot be too urgently denounced. Happily, 
Punch has lately taken up the cause of beauty and good-taste 
in this matter, in a most practical and convincing form; and 
in Mr. Du Maurier’s and Mr. Sambourne’s inimitable drawings 
we have the absurdities of fashion saliently shown, though 
hardly caricatured; and find hints at improvements in dress 
perfectly moderate in taste and artistic in treatment. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
LORD MONTEAGLE ON IRELAND. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPRCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—As you have been good enough to mention my name in 
connection with Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet, perhaps you will allow 
me to thank you for your interesting article on the subject, and 
to call attention to some conclusions which he has not himself 
very distinctly drawn from the facts he recounts, but which a 
careful study of his narrative has convinced me cannot but 
follow from them. 

I was a steady supporter of Mr. Forster’s Bill from the first, 
and was not,as you seem to suppose (I daresay from some 
ambiguity in my letter to the Times, which was written under 
double pressure from domestic anxiety and want of time), con- 
verted by Mr. Tuke. My position throughout was that it was 
impossible for almost any individual to form an opinion as to 
the necessity for State interference; that the responsibility of 
that decision must rest entirely on the Government (as in the 
case of the Peace Preservation Acts); butfhat if Government, 
in the exercise of their responsibility, came to Parliament and 
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‘asked for special legislation, individuals of any party should be 
very slow to reject the measure, unless they were satisfied that it 
would in practice be mischievous. This apprehension T was con- 
yinced by most anxious consideration, and after much discussion 
with others, was not well grounded. But as I knew that many 
people, and especially many members of the Upper House, 
questioned the necessity, which I had accepted as a work- 
ing hypothesis, I hastened to call attention to Mr. Tuke’s 
evidence directly it came into my hands, as it appeared 
to me to prove the necessity which I had only assumed, and 
that ina much more conclusive way than any statistics could 
do. I believe if this simple statement of facts had appeared a 
month earlier, the necessity for action would have been more 
generally admitted, and the Bill would have been considered 
more dispassionately by many Members of both Houses. And 
though I cannot disguise from myself that much of the criti- 
cism of opponents would have remained as bitter as ever, 
they could not have escaped from the obligation of proposing 
an alternative (which was not seriously attempted), if the 
necessity of the case had been commonly acknowledged. 

The danger which Mr. Tuke’s narrative discloses is not the 
probable effect of eviction per se, but of evictions, or attempts 
at evictions, following upon rack-renting, the rack-rents, as you 
so justly point out, resting, in many cases, entirely on the 
tenant’s improvements. This it is which rankles in the mind 
of the Connaught peasant as an injustice, and who can greatly 
blame him if, when law conflicts with equity and justice, he 
does not respect and support the law? If the House of 
Lords had realised the bare facts educed by Mr. Tuke, 
T venture to think that both the debate and the division- 
list would have had a very different complexion ; and though I 
do not at all maintain that the Government were bound to 
demonstrate the necessity, and quote chapter and verse, names 
and details, which might have seriously aggravated the local 
mischief they sought to allay, it is certainly unfortunate that 
the part of the case which ought to have been above criti- 
cism was open to doubt, if not to scepticism. I believe 
| was the only independent supporter of the measure in 
the House of Lords who belonged to a scheduled district. 
But my property not being distressed, though in a scheduled 
district, I had no experience to enable me to judge as to the 
necessity for legislation. Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet, though written 
(as you wisely remind your readers) with no such object in view, 
convinced me on the one point on which my mind was open. 

'lhe principle of the Bill is really not so much the abrogation 
of existing contracts, the objection to which, in Lord Cairns’ 
able hands, carried more votes, I believe, than any other argu- 
ment, but the clothing of the Judge with an equitable jurisdic- 
tion in cases where under the existing law equity has little 
or no place. And if the tribunal had been such as to inspire 
respect and contidence on both sides, I cannot believe that the 
introduction of equity into a competent Court of law could have 
been seriously objected to on principle. Nor in practice can I 
bring myself to think that any Member of either House of 
Parliament would deny that when a landlord has in time of 
prosperity raised the rent to the full value, including the value 
of the tenant’s improvement, it is equitable that in a time of 
exceptional adversity the contract should be liable to 
revision by a sufficient tribunal. The tribunal proposed 
by the Bill does not, I fear, inspire confidence altogether 
on either side. But I can see no reason why an ambu- 
latory Court should not have been appointed for the occa- 
sion, part of whose business it should have been either to visit 
the lands in question personally, or to appoint an officer to do so. 
Had the necessity been generally admitted, and the Court given 
general satisfaction, I think the House of Lords might have 


"hesitated before rejecting the Bill. 


But the question at this point inevitably suggests itself to 
both the opponents and supporters of the Land Act of 1870, 
“Why has that Act not prevented this state of things arising ?” 
And this brings me to the more hidden conclusions which seem 
to underlie Mr. Tuke’s statement, and which are of more prac- 
tical interest than barren discussions of the rejected Bill. 

Both opponents and supporters of the Land Act will agree that 
it has not accomplished all that was expected by its promoters 
in giving security to the two parties concerned. “See the 
result of yourJegislation!” exclaim the opponents. And 
perhaps their triaefiph is not quite unngxed with surprise, for 
some of the Conservative leaders have Mhtaly maintained that 
security was increasing, and that “well” (that is, the working 


of the Land Act, I suppose), shuld be let alone. I do not re- 
member that the increase of security has been authoritatively 
traced to any one definite provision of the Act, but I have 
no doubS in my own mind that it was chiefly due to 
the check placed on capricious evictions. And the cessation 
of this increase, I am equally confident, is due to the 
failure of the Act to secure his improvements to the tenant. 
This is the first conclusion of importance which underlies 
Mr. Tuke’s narrative, for the mere existence of rack-rents 
proves it. The Courts are open, but the tenants either mis- 
trust them, or are too poor or too ignorant to resort to them. 
For it must be remembered that except with the consent of the 
tenant, no landlord can raise rent without subjecting himself 
to a claim for disturbance or improvements, or both. There 
can be no doubt that rack-renting exists more in Connaught 
than in any of the three other Provinces, and it is therefore a 
remarkable confirmation of the insufficient security afforded by 
the Land Act to small tenants that, whereas the total number 
of cases under the Land Act for 1878 is 8°3 per 1,000 farms for 
all Ireland, 147 ditto for all Ulster, and 6°6 ditto for all 
Munster, it is 4°5 ditto for Connaught, and 3°8 ditto for Leinster. 
The high number in Ulster is, of course, due to tenant-right, 
and it may be open to question whether this is altogether a 
satisfactory sign, when contrasted with the low figure in 
Leinster, which may be fairly attributed to the good relations 
there subsisting between landlord and tenant, which render 
resort to the Court less necessary. But not even Mr. Chaplin 
himself could suppose that the low figure in Connaught is a 
healthy sign, especially when it is observed that in Mayo, where 
poverty, ignorance, distress, and agitation are greatest, the 
number is only 3°6 per 1,000 farms, lower than the average of 
Leinster; and when this figure, again, is contrasted with Donegal, 
where, with very similar poverty and ignorance, but a happy 
immunity from agitation, the resort to the Courts of Law is 5-4, 
which is higher than the average of Connaught. 

Indeed, the condition of Connaught, physical, ethnological, 
agricultural, social, economic, and political, is so different from 
the rest of Ireland, that the difficulties of the problem there 
appear to me to differ not only in degree, but in kind. hese 
difficulties have never been fairly faced, and until it is recog- 
nised that different remedies may be needed there, I despair of 
any real solution. As an instance of the error of treating Con- 
naught on the same footing as the other Provinces, I may men- 
tion the relief-of-distress measures of the late Government, 
which were admirably calculated to mitigate and arrest partial 
distress, but which broke down altogether in Mayo and the 
west of Galway and Donegal, as Mr. Tuke shows, and under 
which the landlords of Mayo and Donegal applied for loans 
amounting to 6s. 11d. and 5s. 93d. respectively per head of 
population of scheduled districts ; while those of Limerick and 
Cork, where distress was certainly not widespread, and hardly 
anywhere acute, obtained 12s. 93d. and 10s. 114d. respectively. 
Another distinctive feature of the Connaught problem which 
stands out clearly in Mr. Tuke’s picture, though, with his usual 
impartiality and caution, he does not emphasise the facts, is 
the large number of peasantry who depend partly on 
harvest wages in England or Scotland for their support. 
Of the 126,500 holdings in Connaught, 70,775 hold under 
15 acres, and of these latter, at the lowest computation, 
half the occupiers are migratory labourers, who by the 
unanimous testimony of their employers in the mother (1 
will not say stepmother) island, are remarkable for their in- 
dustry, quietness, honesty, and thrift. The thrift no one can 
question, for it is estimated that they take home with them to 
Connaught in good years an average of £15 aman. It is most 
remarkable that the largest portion of these birds of passage 
come from the county Mayo, and the good character borne by the 
class on the other side of the Channel may well suggest reflec- 
tions to those who can find no names hard enough for the vices 
and crimes imputed to the struggling peasants of the West. 
“conclusion,” and I will end this somewhat 
Perhaps the most serious apprehension aroused 


One more 
lengthy letter. 
in my mind by Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet is at the process he de- 
scribes as now going on to create new holdings by what are 
called “new cuts,”—that is, cutting up the mountain land over 
which the tenants have had for generations a right of stray for 
their cattle, and establishing new tenants upon them. The 
existing tenants may or may not suffer a perceptible loss by 
this system, according to the proportion which the common 
land that is cut up bears to that which remains to them; and 
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in some cases which he instances, the action of the landlord 
has been unaccompanied by any damage to the old tenants, 
and prompted by benevolent intentions towards the new 
comers. But the tendency accords only too well with the 
impression entertained by many thoughtful men that the 
small tenancies are, under ordinary circumstances, remmnera- 
tive to the landlord, and the undoubted fact that some of the 
most miserable of these populations eke out their existence on 
land which, from the nature of the soil or the larger proportion 
of rock, or both causes together, could hardly be cultivated in 
uny other way, at any rate so as to produce the present rents. 
And in this connection the figures quoted by Mr. Tuke of the 
number of farms in Ulster and Connaught are not without 
signiticance, as showing that whereas in Ulster the number of 
holdings has steadily decreased since 1841, the number in Con- 
naught, which fell from 155,842 in 1841 to 122,897 in 1851, rose 
in the next decade to 158,262; and though in 1871 they fell to 
129,586, and in 1877 to 126,310, they were, im 1878, 126,517, 
being considerably over the number of 27 years before. In every 
other Province the change has been an almost continued decrease. 

T have not attempted to do more than indicate some of the 
difficulties which must occur to any Irishman who loves his 
country, and whom a careful perusal of Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet 
must set thinking. It is, perhaps, rash in an individual to 
attempt even thus much, when a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
matter is just about to commence, which all hope may prove 


exhaustive. It would certainly be rash at present to attempt 
more. But knowing the wide circulation of your journal among 


the thoughtful classes in Hngland, and believing that much 
will be gained if only the problem is looked fairly in the face, I 
have ventured to trouble you with these remarks, in the hope of 
interesting some of your readers in Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet, and 
in the problem to be solved. 

Virst, that the Land Act of 1870 does not adequately secure 
his improvements to the small tenant, and that rack-rents are 
too often the result; secondly, that the Connaught question is ina 
great measure a labour question (and consequently also a Poor- 
law question); thirdly, that there is reason to fear that the 
system of small farms and cottier tenants pays the landlords 
better on poor land than consolidation, as long as the popula- 
tion can eke out their livelihood by harvest wages, or other aids 
extraneous to the land,-—these are propositions which seem 
clearly involved in Mr, Tuke’s statement, though not all equally 
well demonstrated. With your permission, I will on a future 
occasion advert to the bearing of these three propositions on the 
great question of State emigration.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Mount Trenchard, Foyues, August 17th. MONTEAGLE. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your article of the 7th inst. on the recall of Sir Bartle 
Frere you say—and you have previously used similar language 
— Here was aman who, in open defiance of his instructions, 
had made war,” &c. As a Liberal, I rejoice that the recall has 
come at last, and not a moment too soon; but I am desirous 
of asking you upon what evidence it is that you, in common 
with many other public writers, make the statement I have 
just quoted? Putting aside the memorable letter of Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, which we all know arrived out in the colony after 
the fatal step had been taken, the only evidence I know of 
favourable to the “open defiance of instructions ” theory 
is that furnished to the constant and persistent 
assertion to that effect of the late Ministry; but surely 
that is not evidence after ; 
relation to the deception practised 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff affair 


us by 


which, our experiences in 
the Greeks-—the 
the denials of any change of 
policy towards the Ameer, and “the complete harmony with 


France’ 


on 


* scandal, so satisfactorily exposed a week or two ago in 
the House, would be accepted as reliable by any man of common- 
sense and judgment. T shall be very glad if you can furnish 
us with any better evidence on the subject; but, as at present 
advised, the evidence is all the other way, to my mind, pointing 
definitely to the conclusion that the late Government was abso- 
lutely responsible for the disgraceful Zulu war ; in other words, 
that Sir Bartle Frere was, probably with great alacrity, simply 
carrying out the instructions he received from King Jingo.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J.C. 
[On October 17th, 1878, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach wrote to Sir 
B. Frere as follows :—“ Her Majesty’s Government are, however, 





not prepared to comply with the request for a reinforcement of" 
troops. All the information that has hitherto reached them 

with respect to the position of affairs in Zululand appears to 

them to justify a confident hope that by the exercise of prudence 

and by meeting the Zulus in a spirit of forbearance and 
reasonable compromise, it will be possible to avert the very 

serious evil of war with Cetywayo; and they cannot but think 

that the forces now at your disposal in South Africa, together 

with the additional officers about to be sent, should suttice to 

meet any other emergency that may arise, without a further 
increase to the Imperial troops.” This appears to us the 
official mode of telling Sir Bartle Frere that he was not to 
invade Zululand, ard that he would not be supported by the 

Home Government in doing so. Let us not be unfair to the 
late Government, when they acted well. It was a mistake to 
send such a hot-headed man as Sir Bartle Frere to South 
Africa, but no doubt they did intend to keep the curb on him, 
—a process which was more difficult than they had supposed, 
—KEp. Spectator. | 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—tThe difficulty at Guy’s Hospital is one of several recent 
events by which the position and influence of medical men have 
been made a distinct and conspicuous object of public attention, 
and appears to me to afford a suitable occasion for some con- 
siderations as to the extent and nature of that influence, which, 
if you will allow me, I would suggest to your readers. The 
physician is in our day fast assuming the place that at an 
earlier period was occupied by the priest. He is, as his rival 
was, a referee on that part of man’s destiny which is considered 
most certain and most important, and naturally succeeds to 
that position of exceptional authority which belongs to a 
privileged order. The course of history affords us ample 
opportunity of appreciating the influence of such a position on 
the character of those who hold it. Has it been a happy 
influence? I can hardly conceive of two answers to that 
question. ‘Those who value the Church as a witness to eternal 
truth, and those who despise it as the monument of an obso- 
lete superstition, would be at one as to the dangers which 
encircle its ministers, so far as they regard themselves as a 
caste. The very name of “priest”—though applicable to 
many whom all might agree in regarding as the best of men 
—is a word of ill-omen in English ears. That this damiosa 
hereditas of privilege would pass unimpaired into the hands 
of any other set of men, I do not indeed believe. <A 
physician cannot sink quite as far below the pattern 
that has been set before him as the clergyman can. But 
the temptations of average men raised on the platform of a 
revered order are much the same, whatever be the character 
of their elevation. I think there are very obvious signs that 
the Medical profession is becoming influenced by these tempta- 
tions, and I am sure that we, the indolent, unthinking public, 
are largely responsible for them. It has become almost an 
etiquette, in any discussion affecting the character of medical 
practitioners, to speak of them as a body of high-minded and dis- 
interested men; and even those who have to complain of the 
conduct of individual doctors give in to the fashion. What is 
there to justify it? Unquestionably, the profession is one that 
numbers in its franks many high-minded and disinterested 
men. There is nothing to keep them out, and they exist 
in all classes. But to make any general statement about the 
character of the men who enter the Medical profession seems to 
me like making a general statement about the character of 
the men who cross Westminster Bridge. Whenever a par- 
ticular failing would prevent any one entering a particular 
profession, you may, indeed, vaguely ascribe the opposite merit 
to that profession. The British soldier, we may say, is generally 
brave. And, of course, whenever a profession tends to cultivate 
a virtue, you will find its votaries distinguished by that virtue. 
These truisms include all that may be said as to the character 
of any professional body of men whatever. The influence of 
the practice of medicine, like all other human practice, is surely 
a mixed one. It tends to develope some admirable qualities, and 
to repress others. The influence which a constant endeavour to 
save life and destroy suffering has in developing benevolence 
cannot, perhaps, be exaggerated ; but I think it has been con- 
sidered too exclusively. I recall, as I write, characters moulded 
by this influence,—physicians whose lives, in their unselfish devo- 
tion to the relief of obscure misery, their faithful ministrations to 
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thosewho could not reward them with money orfame, might seem 
to approach the ideal of human excellence. I suppose people mis- 
take the vividness of such an impression forits frequency. World- 
liness and selfishness, as they have no monopoly of any pro- 
fession, so they are not excluded from any; and I should have 
thought their inlets to that which deals with the morbid side of 
human nature would be sufficiently obvious, had not all recent 
discussions betrayed a strange blindness in this direction. All 
professions and all things human have a side of moral dis- 
advantage, and it would seem strange, if we had not fallen into 
a phase of exaggerated eulogy towards this particular one, to 
insist that it forms no exception to the rule. 

It is not only in justice to those with whom the Medical pro- 
fession comes into collision, that we should bear these con- 
siderations in mind. A true estimate of the temptations and 
disadvantages of any class of men is needed as a measure of 
justice to the members themselves. Ordinary men will cer- 
tainly disappoint us, if we expect to find them extraordinary 
men. We should all be judged harshly, if every fall were 
measured from the height of an imaginary elevation.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AW. 





BROWNING’S “CLIVE.” 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 

Sir,—The readers of your valuable notice of this “ dramatic 
idyll” may care to know its basis of fact. The story of Clive’s 
boyish quarrel at the gaming-table, as given in his life by Gleig, 
loses but little of the dramatic meaning which the poet you 
criticise has found in it. After the failure of his fire, Clive 
did ask his life of his adversary, who had him, of course, at his 
mercy; but on a retractation of the charge of fraud being 
demanded, as the price of this leniency (the omission of which 
demand would have put the card-sharper in the position of 
advantage you so well describe), he answered in the exact words 
Mr. Browning puts into his mouth, “Shoot and be damned! 
I said you cheated, and ! say so still.” The exaggeration by 
which the officer’s act in throwing away his pistol is converted 
into a confession of the trick in which he had been detected, 
is probably but a slight one, for Clive’s passing over the accu- 
sation is spoken of as an act of magnanimity, and the occurrence 
seems to have established his reputation for brilliant courage. 
The duel took place, apparently, soon after his first attempt at 
suicide, and it seems to me that your interesting review would 
have been more complete, had you connected the incident with the 
last. The event, as it is refracted through the rich atmosphere 
of a subtle but vivid genius, seems to me to express the first 
beckoning, as it were, of that sombre fate whose summons was 
at last to be decisive. That backward glance, under the pressure 
of an actual disgrace in the present, towards a possible disgrace 
in the past, and a possible escape from it so soon to become 
actual also, gives a striking dramatic unity to the life which 
won India for England, and closed under the accusation of 
what, on a smaller scale, we should call theft. The reminiscence 
which connects the actual and the possible dishonour is due to 
the fancy of a poet, but the fancy is of that kind which unveils 
the meaning of a life-—I am, Sir, &c., A. bb O. 


VISUAL ART. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sir,—L reluctantly ask permission to reply to remarks that would 
seem to imply a somewhat hasty perusal on the part of your 
reviewer. You have not reviewed my “ Preface” at all,—only a 
few sentences in the “ Introduction,” that need no apology from 
me. But if my illustrated chapter on the proper placement of 
objects within any artificial boundary be not sufticiently clear, 
the fault is not in the text. Nor is the latter “part of the book 
devoted to the manufacture of pigments,” or in any way a trade 
dissertation, though the note to page 137 gives the names of 
those who have supplied me with the material essential of all 
paintings. or the rest, | quite agree with you that writing 
against the “ powers that be” Nathan 
could have done much better for his worldly prospects, had 
he not told that story to David. But for criticism, think of that 
of Byron on Burns, whose ‘‘mousie-pousie ” 


does one no good, 


rhymes are now 

“household words” all over the world; or of that egotist 

compiler on Wordsworth, so justly taken to task by the time- 

honoured periodical that has thus well “ advertised” the care- 

ful publication of W. H. Allen and Co., the “ Visual Art” of 

your obedient servant, W. Noy WILKINS. 
The Newlands, Peckham Rye, August 12th, 





BOOKS. 
acacia 
ABOUT’S “STORY OF AN HONEST MAN.”* 

THERE is a good deal said about the advantages of a better 
acquaintance with foreign literature; and certainly, to such of 
our islanders as are educated sufficiently to profit thereby, a 
critical and thorough acquaintance with other belles lettres 
than our own might be of vast advantage. But translations 
that have allowed the spirit of the original to evaporate, and that 
make no attempt to reproduce any excellences of its form, are 
worse than useless. Such imperfect work darkens knowledge, 
and actually hinders our appreciation of the distinctive qualities 
of other literatures. And it is always hard to give English 
form to French ideas, for so diverse are the modes of thought of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, that it would almost seem as if 
there were a difference in the make of their brains. The diffi- 
culty becomes, we are bold to say, well-nigh insurmountable, 
when a novel of M. About’s is to be reproducéd, so as to rouse 
in English minds the sense of that polished style, witty phrase, 
and literary art, whether in telling a story or in creating a 
typical personage, which distinguish the author of Jolla and 
Le Roi des Montagnes. 

And thinking thus, we will not dwell on the particular faults 
of The Story of an Honest Man. It is altogether unlike the 
original Roman @un Brave Homme, notwithstanding a con- 
scientious use of the dictionary, which here and there has un- 
kindly betrayed so faithful a votary as the translator. Her 
power to render About may be gauged by her giving “ the gen- 
tleman citizen” as an equivalent for “le bourgeois gentil- 
homme,” and translating “ sur les bras d’un ministre,” “ into the 
arms of a minister.” Nor has the dictionary always befriended her 
even in a literal sense, or why should “ une botte de digitales, ou 
un fagot de bruyéres roses,” be called “a box of digitalis, or a 
bunch of wild roses ?” A writer so determined to use English 
as to translate “sapeur pompier” by “ sapper fire-brigade ” 
might have been at more pains to render sums of money and 
measures of length in their English equivalents; at least, 
“ *” of wood need not have been printed “ stires,” a word 
which conveys no meaning in either tongue. Yet these are but 
minor defects, in comparison with the translator’s failure to 
express M. About, even when she contrives to give the literal 
sense of his words. He is one of that priesthood which is 
versed in the inner mysteries of the French language. All that 
he writes is flavoured with a subtle essence of the wit and the 
traditions of the past. His turns of phrase, his racy idioms, the 
moulds in which his sarcasms are run, are so many reminders 
of the great masters who have been his guides and models. 
His least important works have a charm that is potent almost 
in proportion as his readers are conversant with the literature of 
old France, and it is acruel misrepresentation to put his nams 
on the title-page of so dull and awkwardly written a novel as 
The Story of «wv Honest Man. Whatever the faults of his books, 
M. About is never dull. He belongs to the elder school of 
writers who carefully compose a well-ordered sketch of what 
may be, founded on their knowledge of what is, and whose ob- 
servation of men and manners does not confine itself to study of 
disease, mental or physical, but is rather constrained to “ dwell 
with noble forms” by a fine imagination and a sound sympathy. 
Humour is the happy and frequent accompaniment of stories 
written under these conditions, if the writers of them be fairly 
competent to write novels at all. How seldom there is a gleam 
of it to brighten the verbose examination of diseased tissue and 
the analysis of the loathsome which characterise modern French 
fiction, let readers of Zola, Belot, and their imitators confess. 

We do not claim for M. About that the subjects of his novels 
have been particularly well chosen, though the “ brave homme” 
and his family redeem some former errors in taste and ten- 
dency ; but the art with which he makes his puppets dance in 
such good time is always agreeable. Perhaps, as in some 
bourrées and gavottes of the last century, there is almost too 
strong an appeal to our sense of rhythm in the elaborate figures 
they perform with such precision, good young men setting to 
good young women, while the lesser personages perform their 
various steps; yet M. About’s wit and style suit themselves to 
such a fault as this. He plays with our credulity by impossible 
series of events, he violates fact and likelihood with the lightest 
of light hearts, and his very absurdities appeal to our sense of 
humour, and we forgive all to so lively a showman. 


stéres 


* The Story of an Honest Man. By Edmond About. Translated from the 
French by Bertha Ness. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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Le Roman d'un Brave Homme is as solid a book as any” 
that its author has written, and there is a political and patri- 
otic passion in it which gives to the story a manliness and 
realism that set off its merits of style and structure. The 
fortunes of the Dumont family are related as if M. About 
were one of them, and it is hard not to believe but that much 
personal narrative is mingled with the regular business of 
the plot. Can the author have invented the three generations 
of Dumonts, each so strongly marked by the stamp of its epoch, 
and yet maintaining the characteristics of the family ? The 
study is in satisfactory antithesis to M. Zola’s Rougon 
Macquarts, and leaves us hopeful that it is as true to life as it 
is well painted. Indeed, the careful picture of Courcy, the 
Touraine town, of its college and its various industries, is so 
admirable, that we are half-sorry when we have to follow the 
story of Pierre Dumont’s rise in life from a charity boy toa 
wealthy and cosmopolitan manufacturer of artistic faience. Once 
he has set his scene and introduced his personages, we feel that 
the author means to play at hide-and-seek with them more 
than such excellent creations deserve at his hands. They are 
hustled through extraordinary circumstances, they are sub- 
jected to turns of good and bad fortune, they surprise us and 
are surprised themselves with infinite ingenuity and _poeti- 
cal justice. We know they will always do what is ex- 
pected of them with neat accuracy and an agreeable turn 
of wit. But our satisfaction is marred by finding, after the 
opening chapters, that M. About is more concerned with the 
type than the individual. Pierre Dumont is one of the new and 
improved variety of bourgeois. Simonnot represents an obso- 
lete species. Lutzelmann is a schoolmaster of the latest 
fashion. Basset is a working-man, who combines all the fidelity 
of a humble dependant born a hundred years ago with the most 
splendid gift of making money known to a Californian. The 
touches of nature by which we should feel ourselves akin to 
these well-drawn persons are wanting; yet there is very good 
material for our British consideration, in the strong family ties; 
the respect for race among the peasants—more proud of their 
pedigree, and with perhaps better cause, than are the nobles— 
the love of country and the superstitious reverence for law and 
custom which M. About describes ; links that remain stronger» 
as it would seem, in provincial France than in provincial Eng- 
land,.and that help to keep the gulf from widening between 
labour and capital, unlettered virtue and arrogant knowledge. 
Of course, M. About could not take his hero through the 
political difficulties of 1848 without airing his own theories of 
the best of all possible worlds, which, in spite of his persistent 
optimism, becomes well-nigh the worst of all possible worlds 
after the Empire sets in. However much, true to his eighteenth- 
century models, he loves his Happy Valleys, the author is fairly 
in earnest in presence of the Napoleon spectre, and forgets his 
tricks of fiction in the facts of 1870. Fortunately before the 
Prussian invasion the hero had advanced in his career as an 
artistic potter by leaps and bounds, and there is no lack of 
electric light and splendid transformation-scenes in his history. 
M. About piles up the success, that we may the more admire 
M. Dumont’s patriotism, when he leaves his sprightly wife, his 
promising young potters, and his factory in full blast, for the 
lines of Belfort. As part of the novel, the military experiences 
of the hero might well have been omitted ; but much may be 
forgiven to a Frenchman who wishes to remind us that brilliant 
episodes here and there relieved the monotony of French disaster, 
and no set historical panegyric could do that better than the 
account by the “ brave homme” of Colonel Denfert Rochereau’s 
defence of Belfort, during its seventy-three days’ bombardment. 
On the whole, while we again warn our readers that the translation 
we have been reviewing is in no way representative of M. About’s 
novel, we recommend them to read the original as a consoling 
fragment of contemporary biography. His, if a smirking and 
posturing France, is, at all events, a living and well-mannered 
France, and not the mass of painted corruption and amorphous 
death which some of her children pretend to set before us as 
her portrait. The country in which Pierre Dumont prospered, 
and which he describes with passionate affection and well- 
founded respect, is, we like to think, a truer representation of 
France than those proffered by so many asphalt-bred geniuses 
who trade on the unbridled curiosity of their readers. It is 
one to which our boys and girls may be introduced without 
injury to their morals, and with much gain to their knowledge 
of French; while their elders may learn from it that in some 
social and even political respects, France can teach England 
more than one lesson of what are the true paths of progress, 








MR. GRAVES’S POEMS.* 


WE are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Graves always puts 
his whole heart into his work. Like others of his countrymen 
he possesses sentiment, pathos, and humour, all of the lighter 
order, and an undeniable poetical faculty. He would be able 
to boast of an almost more than human power of self-restraint, 
if, with all these advantages, he were to deny himself the 
indulgence of occasionally writing and publishing volumes of 
poems. The difficulty would be enhanced by the fact that not 
a few of his efforts are thoroughly charming,—such things as 
one finds a real pleasure in reading, and would be sorry not to 
have read. And if Mr. Graves would always maintain this 
highest standard, we should be able to welcome him as a 
genuine addition to the brotherhood of lyrical poets. But 
either he does not kuow when he has done his best, or else he 
is of opinion that if his best is good, his second-best is good 
enough, and his third-best by no means bad. Were he more 
distinguished than he is by originality, this claim might con. 
ceivably be admitted; for there is generally some interest 
in an original point of view, even when the workmanship 
is imperfect. But originality is a quality in which Mr, 
Graves is often deficient. His most faultless poems read 
more or less like echoes. There is no great harm in that, 
for such echoing commonly consists more in phraseology 
and versification than in motif; and Mr. Graves’s motif is 
more than usually apt to be fresh and good. So many 
verses are published now-a-days that have nothing but form to 
recommend them, and which would be all the better if they had 
never taken form at all, that anything which derives its merit 
from any other source is deserving of commendation. But Mr. 
Graves is so possessed with his sentiment, that once he has 
made sure of that being right, he is liable to let other matters 
look out for themselves. The lyrical faculty or feeling is a rare 
one, but it is not of itself sufficient to the production of true 
lyrics. The German Heine is the inimitable master of this 
species of poetry, and it might be well if our present 
author could have brought himself to exercise a system 
of excision which would have at least kept his productions 
as nearly on a level with one another as Heine's are, 
even though that level should fall—as it must—indefinitely 
below that of the great German. As it is, the sudden descents 
and remountings have the effect of disconcerting the judgment, 
so that the reader is prone to doubt both whether the inferior 
poems are so bad, and the better ones so good, as may really be 
the case. The volume is divided into the songs, and ballads 
and the Rustic Poems, which occupy the first hundred pages, 
and which, on the whole, we prefer to the rest ; following these, 
the Anglo-Irish ballads, none of which are particularly note- 
worthy ; and finally, the Celtic adaptations, and the songs and 
sketches, where, again, some charming work is to be found. In 
the appendix a number of the songs are set to music, and in the 
notes information is given as to the sources whence some of the 
pieces were derived or suggested. We have marked several 
specimens for quotation, but, for want of space to reproduce 
them all, we shall content ourselves with alluding to two or 
three of them. In the song entitled “Herring is King” we have 
a very spirited description and eulogy of the herring fishery, in 
which, as often happens with Mr. Graves, the lilt of the verse 
admirably carries out and heightens the sentiment. The fourth 
verse is especially felicitous :— 
“It was in with the sails and away to shore, 
With the rise and swing, the rise and swing, 
Of two stout lads at each smoking oar, 
After herring, our king, herring, our king ; 

Sing, ‘ Hugamar féin an sowra lin’, 

*Tis we have brought the summer in.’ ” 
It would be difficult to say here in what the charm consists; 
but whether by the words or by the movement, or what not, the 
freshness of the sea and the fervour and spirit of the struggle are 
vividly brought before us. Another excellent, piece, somewhat 
similar in character to the last, is the “ Mill Song.” In this, 
the progress of the corn, from the sowing to the grinding, is 
poetically paralleled with the progress of human love, courtship, 
and marriage. ‘The first hinting of the green corn blades on the 
hill-side is made contemporary with the earliest attacks and 
parryings of the lads and lasses in whose hearts the seed of love 
has been planted. As the golden ear begins to show, the lasses 
yield their assent; and by the time the grain is ready for the 
miller, the marriage bells are ringing. Again the sowing 

* Irish Songs and Ballads. By Alfred Perceval Graves. Manchester: Alexander 

Ireland and Co. 
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follows, even as the bodies of the aged are borne to their resting- 
place in God’s Acre. But,— 
“The green corn is glistening once more with the spring ; 

Children are christening, glad mothers sing, 

Thus our life runs around like the mill with its corn; 

Young folk are marrying, old folk are burying, 

Young folk are born.” 
A deep and tender subject could scarcely have been more grace- 
fully touched. 

In “The Smith’s Song,” the poetical aspects of the life of 
the maker of horse-shoes are well indicated, and the harmony 
of sound with sense is ingeniously and successfully wrought 
out. Considering how many poets have tried their hands at 
this subject, Mr. Graves deserves credit for the independence 
and vivacity of his treatment :— 

“ Ding dong, didilium ! the big sledge is swinging, 
Ding dong, didilium! the little hammer’s ringing, 
Ding dong, didilium! set the bellows snoring, 
Ding dong, didilium! the red fire is roaring. 


Hush, boys, and hark, boys, I hear a pair eloping, 

Hush, boys, and hark, boys, they’ll go free, I’m hoping! 

Ding dong, didilium ! I hear a shoe clinking, 

Ding dong, didilium! there’s need of nails, I’m thinking. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, a shoe, smith!’ ‘Your honor, here, ’tis 

ready.’ 

‘Woa, mare, and so, mare, and steady, girl, steady ! 

Ding dong, didilium! off goes the carriage, 

Ding dong, didilium! good-luck be with the marriage!” 
There are other verses, but scarcely equal to these in lightness 
and picturesqueness. We are of opinion that Mr. Graves is 
better in poems of this character than in his more purely senti- 
mental pieces. Such stanzas as those to “ Maureen,” “ Myr- 
tilla,” “ Kitty Bhan,’ and the rest of the blue-eyed and rosy- 
cheeked enchantresses, have nothing in them which can be 
accounted either original or pcetically meritorious. Ever since 
the days of ‘tom Moore, better and worse stuff of that 
kind has been written, and might be produced indefinitely 
by any person with a knack for versification, and a dearth 
of material. Mr. Graves is one of the most tender-hearted 
of poets, and seldom atlows himself to exercise his pathetic 
faculty at its full strength, and hardly arrives at actual tragedy 
at all. Most of his lovers’ partings and bickerings have a 
happy ending, or if not quite happy, then the next poem will 
read like a new and more jocund chapter of the same romance. 
We are, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, very far from depre- 
cating this optimist vein; we only wish that the diseased, 
morbid, and dyspeptic young poetasters, whose despairs fill so 
many “ tasteful ” volumes now-a-days, would take a leaf—a great 
many leaves, for that matter—out of Mr. Graves’s book. The 
chief faults to be found with him are of a negative kind. 

The most ambitious poem in the collection is a story in blank 
verse, called “'The Fairy Branch,” founded, as we learn in the 
notes, on a Celtic prose tale. ‘The verse is done in a smooth 
and workmanlike manner, but we are inclined to doubt (with- 
out having seen the original) whether the matter might not as 
well have been left to its native prose. It is very difficult just 
now to write any sort of blank verse without reminding the 
reader of Mr. Tennyson. We prefer to this tale a little piece 
of three verses called “Companions,” with which we shall close 
our notice of Mr. Graves’s handsome volume :— 

“ Smile farewell to Sorrow ; 
Give to Joy good-morrow, 
And charge him to continue 
A quiet reign within you. 
Smile farewell to Gladness 
Take the hand of Sadness, 
And wistfully beseech her 
To be your tender teacher. 
So shall both befriend you, 
And to the grave attend you ; 
There sorrow from you sever ; 
Joy go with you ever.” 





DR. FURNESS’S KING LEAR.* 
Ir this volume, dedicated to the New Shakspere Society, 
may be taken as a sample of the work which that association 
originates, promotes, or is in sympathy with, it cannot be said 
to have no raison d’étre. There has, we fancy, been a disposi- 
tion to believe, and to spread the belief, that the New Shakspere 
Society had nailed its colours to the mast of some metrical or 
chronological theory respecting the development of Shake- 








* King Lear. A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. V.—King Lear. J. B. Lippincott and Co., 
Philadephia and London. 1830. 





speare’s genius and the succession of his works; but, in point- 
of fact, it is pledged only to enthusiasm for Shakespeare, and & 
desire to encourage the study, and further the elucidation, of 
his writings. Nothing, at all events, could be more catholic than 
the spirit of Dr. Furness, or more judicially comprehensive than 
his extension of the right of speech to critics of different schools. 
This edition of King Lear strikes us as, for all practical purposes, 
perfect. Few existing dramas—almost none, except the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare—deserve editorial treatment on such @ 
scale. The river of text flows between broad meadows and park- 
lands of annotation. A series of appendices swells out the volume 
to portly, though by no means unwieldy, dimensions. Yet we 
have hardly met with a superfluous or irrelevant sentence. A 
miracle of genius like Lear, allowed by all who can forma judg- 
ment on such a point to be one of the very greatest achievements 
of the human mind, is not a thing to be read over in a couple of 
hours and returned to the shelf. We like to have it kept long 
before us, to contemplate it from various points of view, to 
inspect the quarry from which it was hewn, to consider the 
principles of its construction, to go round and round it, in the 
company now of one specially-qualified guide, now of another. 
This advantage is bestowed upon us with singular felicity and 
completeness by Dr. Furness. Not only is the text, as printed, 
the result of exhaustive critical research, not only is every 
plausible emendation, every pertinent comment, inserted in the 
foot-notes, but we have separate essays on the date of composi- 
tion, the source of the plot, the duration of the action, the 
costume of the characters, and so on. We are told what 
mad-doctors have thought of the insanity of Lear, and how 
celebrated actors have personated him on the stage. An exceed- 
ingly interesting and useful selection is given of opinions by 
English, American, and German critics; a list of the editions 
collated, and another of the books that have been written on 
the play, present a bird’s-eye view of the literature of the 
subject; and the whole is wourd up with, what no such volume 
should be without, au index. 

All this might have been done, with a mere result of pon- 
derousness,—an imposing and appalling display of “ such read- 
ing as is never read.” But Dr. Furness’s hand is light, and 
strong common-sense is his effectual safeguard from pedantry. 
The labour he has undergone must have been enormous, but it 
was a labour of loving enthusiasm, and, having always been 
himself genuinely interested, he has never failed to interest his 
readers. Ina variorum edition, it was right and natural that 
critics and commentators should be granted a liberal hearing ; 
even extravagant fancies, if ingenious, have an interest, since they 
illustrate the influence of Shakespeare’s creations upon variously 
constituted minds; but, though Dr. Furness’s own judgment is 
sound and steady, and though the rectifying word that brings 
soaring fancy to the ground like a shot bird is not often with- 
held, he does sometimes err on the side of benignity. An in- 
stance in which his method is quite right is afforded in connec- 
tion with the Fool; an instance in which, but for excess of 
good-nature, he would have dealt more sharply with an absurd 
critic, occurs in connection with Cordelia. 

The Fool in Lear is one of Shakespeare’s notable characters, 
indispensable in the conduct of the story, conceived and 
executed with errorless insight and accuracy. He belongs to 
that particular period in the dramatic evolution during whick 
the old King is passing through the preliminary stages of his 
malady, when grief has not yet issued in utter madness. The 
fundamental notion of Shakespeare’s time as to the pre- 
vention of insanity, or its cure before it became incurable, 
was that the mind had to be called off by main force from the 
fixed idea that was maddening it. Hence chaining, flogging, 
dungeoning, starving. It was a rude method, but there is no 
reason to doubt that it was put into operation with kind inten- 
tion, and that it was frequently successful. It is precisely this 
plan that the Fool in Lear adopts. By derisive taunts of the 
most biting kind—taunts and mockeries that, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would be cruel and detestable—he seeks to apply 
a counter-irritant to the great agony that shakes Lear’s reason 
on its throne. Sharp, however, as is his sarcastic punishment 
of the King—like a vexing of the flesh with whips of nettle and 
wild-briar—the Fool places a limit on his severity. He never 
jests about Cordelia except once, when, with curious significance, 
he reminds Lear that the curse meant for his third daughter 
has become a blessing to her. He continues his mockery, instinct 
with bitter world-wisdom, until Lear has become a raving or & 
drivelling maniac,—incurable; then the continuance of his 
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taunts would be revolting, because purposeless and heartless, 
and he falls out of the play. 

Such is the main—we say not the sole—purpose of 
Shakespeare with this character. It would obviously have 
been inconsistent with his design to have given the Fool 
qualities of aerial brightness and delicacy like those of Ariel, 
or to have made him an impersonation of tender thoughtfulness. 
There is accordingly a great deal that is coarse and indelicate 
in what he says, and, except that he pined away when Cordelia 
left England, and that he took the old King’s part in all sin- 
cerity and downrightness, we are made acquainted with nothing 
implying that he was gentle or refined. It has been almost a 
fashion with critics, however, to run wild with enthusiasm about 
the Fool. He is the “dearest of all fools,’ noble, delicate, 
loving, whose very form is almost that of an angel. “ Look at 
him !” says one; “it may be your eyes see him not as mine do, 
but he appears to me of a light, delicate frame, every feature 
expressive of sensibility even to pain, with eyes lustrously intel- 
ligent, a mouth blandly beautiful, and withal a hectic flush upon 
his cheek.” Another describes him as a “ fragile, hectic, beau- 
tiful-faced boy.” A third and fourth critic might be quoted 
who join the cry that he is a boy. 

To all these excited persons Dr. Furness gives audience 
due, or more than due; and then, “humbly, but firmly,” 
records his conviction that the Fool in Lear “is not a boy, but a 
man.” Entirely satisfactory evidence that this is so is tendered 
in the remark that “his wisdom is too deep for any boy, and 
could be found only ina man.” That he is called “lad” or“ boy” 
by Kent or Lear proves nothing at all; he himself calls Lear 
“boy,” and those who speak with him naturally adopt his tone, 
to keep up the fun. We cannot quite assent to Dr. Iurness’s 
opinion that the Fool is one of “the tenderest” as well as 
shrewdest of men. He is true, faithful, good-hearted; but 
tenderness means more than that, and the mere circum- 
stance of his pining for Cordelia does not go far enough 
to prove it. We have spoken of Shakespeare’s main purpose 
with him ; in relation to secondary purposes, we would remark 
that it was not an element of tenderness Shakespeare wanted to 
introduce in his person, so much as an element of boisterous 
mirth. This, though its effeet is in part jarring, relieves 
the intense gloom of Lear’s situation, which, at this early stage 
in the dramatic evolution, must not become overpowering. 
On the whole, however, Dr. Furness reducesthe prismatic vapours 
of exaggerative enthusiasm on the subject of the Fool to their 
true value. Weare glad, also, to observe that he regards Lear’s 
words in the last scene of the last act, “ My poor fool is hanged !” 
as spoken of Cordelia, and not of the Fool. In the general 
imaginative harmony of the play, it comes in exceedingly well 
that the mind of the reader should recur for a moment to the 
honest fellow who had pined for Cordelia and stood by Lear; 
but that the hanging of Cordelia, and of Cordelia alone, was 
present to the death-stricken, flickering mind of her father, as 
he hung over her corpse, is to our thinking so manifest, that 
argument on the point is superfluous. Whoever wants argu- 
ment, however, will find it in the masterly and conclusive 
observations on the point which Dr. Furness quotes from 
Malone. 

But there is one case in which Dr. Furness’s benignity gets 
the better of him. He finds place for one particular criticism, 
without stating whether he agrees with it or disagrees, to wit, 
Mr. D. J. Snider’s criticism on the part played by Cordelia in the 
drama, which appears to us to fall unmistakably into the class 
of criticisms that deserve to be either ignored utterly or langhed 
to scorn. Mr. Snider thinks that Cordelia “ falls into guilt,” 
as well as her sisters. The reader is, we trust, conscious 
of amazement and incredulity in asking how. Is it 
that she was rather too coldly reticent in the expres- 
sion of her affection for her old father? No. There 
would have been some common-sense and plausibility in that. 
* Cordelia,” replies Mr. Snider, “ assails the established State.” 
For that criminal proceeding she died. She attacked “the 
highest ethical institution of men,—the State,” and thus com- 
mitted “ unwittingly,” but not less really, “ the greatest wrong.” 
Mr. Snider’s notion as to the value of “institutions” is re- 
markable. Lear, it seems, went mad not only through the 
intolerable agony of paternal affection turned into wormwood 
and fire, but because he had lost the inestimable advantage of 
“objective institutions.” “It was the loss of these, through 
the conduct of Regan and Goneril, which shattered his reason.” 
This is mere nonsense, intended by nature to be laughed at :— 











“ The treatment,” he says, “of children by parents and of parents 
by children is the theme; both fidelity and infidelity are shown in 
their most extreme manifestation. Two families are taken, that of the 
monarch and that of the subject; the former develops within itself 
its own collisions, free from any external restraint, and hence exhibits 
the truest and most complete result; the latter is largely influenced 
and determined in its course by authority, but an authority which ig 
itself poisoned with domestic conflict. The exhaustiveness of the 
treatment is worthy of careful study. Regan is faithless to parent ; 
Goneril is faithless to both parent and husband ; Cordelia is true to 
both, yet assails another ethical principle,—the State.” 

That affords a remarkable illustration both of the possible 
extravagance of criticism, and of Dr. Furness’s editorial capacity 
to “ bear all things.” We should have expressed our view of it . 
in Shakespeare’s own words,—“ Via good man Dull.” 








“FORESTALLED.”* 

Ix Lucretius, Tennyson teaches us how unwise it is for a young 
lady to marry a philosopher, and in Fovestalled Miss Betham- 
Edwards inculcates the same lesson. The interest of the book 
is concentrated exclusively on three people,—Norland, the 
elderly professor; Nella, his girl-wife; and Felix, the adopted 
son and pupil of Norland, and of nearly the same age as Nella. 
The few other persons introduced into the story play parts no 
more important than that of the chorus in an opera,—necessary 
for the stage effect, and that is all. We are first introduced to 
a household composed of the aforesaid trio, living in perfect 
harmony together, both the younger members being absolutely 
subservient to the will of Norland, who spends the time, 
strength, and brains of himself and his two enthusiastic fol- 
lowers in star-gazing, and trying experiments in chemistry 
by which he thinks to advance the great discovery which 
he lives in hopes of one day making. ‘Their residence 
is in a little French watering-place, the mayor of which 
—moved by inquisitiveness and a sense of social respon- 
sibility—pays them a visit to find out what goes on in 
their mysterious establishment; they are so engrossed in their 
own affairs that they do not notice his approach, and what he 
beholds on entering the house is this :— 

“The three figures familiar to him by chance encounter in the pub- 

lic ways were here, but all in the strangest and most alarming atti- 
tudes, and all, as had become clear to the listener outside, gasping for 
very life. A thick, odorous vapour, rising slowly from a little chemi- 
cal apparatus placed on the floor, had not yet so far obscured the group 
that he failed to recognise the bearded, square-browed, scholar-like 
Englishman ; the small, dark-curled, vivacious young lady, apparently 
his daughter, who was ever by his side; and the fair, slim, eager 
youth, making up the mysterious trio. There was no time, however, 
for remonstrance, interference, or invective ; and the worthy Mayor, 
with the best intentions in the world, was driven back. The purple 
fumes of this abominable gas, ether, or whatever it might be, now 
ascending in fuller, freer volumes, dulled his vision, filled his chest, 
impeded his speech, and seemed threatening to choke him. He stag- 
gered back, flushed and incoherent, and only waiting to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, made the best of his way out of the house, down 
the garden path. ‘Monstrous, wicked, diabolical !’ he muttered. ‘A 
triple suicide, premeditated wholesale self-murder! But the police, 
the police. I will make haste. There may yet be time!” 
After this experience, it is not surprising that the poor Mayor 
should hardly have been reassured even when Nella recovers 
herself enough to run after him and declare,—-“ We are not ill- 
We are not mad. We are only experimental. We were ex- 
perimenting on different gases, that is all; and we had no idea of 
astranger’s presence,” nor yet that the stranger should have gone 
away thoroughly determined “to have no more to do with such 
crack-brained experimenters.” Experimental they are, with a 
vengeance, and evidently regard the sacrifice of a life or limb 
more or less for the cause of science as a mere matter of detail. 
The light-hearted description which the two assistants give of 
their own sensations during the experiment which the Mayor 
witnessed conveys a capital idea of their unhesitating submission 
to the will of Norland, and their perfect readiness, at his com- 
mand, to inhale a gas which might mean nothing worse than 
sea-sickness, or might mean death :— 

“¢Nothing could be more comical!’ she cried, as they munched a 
little bread during a momentary respite snatched from their noc- 
turnal labours. ‘Felix, I shall never forget the poor Mayor’s face, if 
I live to be a hundred! Iam quite sure we shall all be set down as 
mad—and I don’t wonder at it. We were writhing in the strangest 
contortions, purple in the face, and for aught I know, foaming at the 
mouth, as he stood there staring at us!’—Felix laughed aloud. ‘I 
did feel very ill—I confess it to you, Nella. I expected, from what 
Dr. Norland said, to be transported as on wings into the most be- 
witching palace ever imagined. Instead, the sensation was very like 
that of being tossed about on a rough sea.’ —‘ Yes, the Bay of Biscay 
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inastorm. That was the ethereal paradise the professor gave us,’ 
Linella answered, her merry voice ringing like the carol of a bird 
through their airy domicile. ‘And who knows what he will do with 
us next ?’—‘ The worst of it is,’ Felix said, still jesting, ‘if anything 
went really amiss—if you or I some day should inhale a breath too 
much of one of these gases, my father would be tried for murder.’ ” 
Whether ordinary mortals might not have felt somewhat nervous 
in the society of beings of such a sublime order, may well be 
doubted ; and for our own part, we confess to a feeling of relief 
that our lot is cast amongst people who are not given to ex- 
perimentalising in every possible way, and who do not insist 
upon manufacturing their own dyes and narcotics, and whose 
souls are not wholly given up to science, and who are not so 
absolutely superior to mundane matters as were this elevated 
trio, of whose views regarding such an unimportant matter as 
food we are told :— 

“ Oddly enough as it may sound, no one of the household was un- 
punctual, yet no one ever came unsummoned to meals. The fact is, 
eating and drinking, although conscientiously, even scientifically, got 
through, seemed the only matter on which unpunctuality was par- 
donable. Appointed tasks were done to the appointed minute. 
Neither Nella nor Felix ever failed to be at their post, whether as 
sentries of the stars or laboratory servants. If Norland asked for 
a certain mineral, plant, or ingredient, straightway it was forth- 
coming. But to these star-gazers, naturalists, and alchemists—by 
which latter name, in a certain sense, all searchers after Nature’s 
secrets may still be called—the business of taking food at regular 
times scemed irksome and almost unnecessary. Breakfast, it is 
true, they had, and dinner and supper, and—owing to the ministra- 
tions of that universal genius, a French man-of-all-work, and the 
gourmand’s paradise in which they had pitched their tent—they 
fared well. But in this engrossed yet gay little houschold the food 
waited to be eaten, no one ever waited for the food, and sometimes 
it waited in vain.” 

It is quite a relief to find that Nella can take an interest in 
quince-preserving, and that even she thinks her husband some- 
times carries his neglect of food and sleep too far. 

That special feeling of affinity for one another which is likely 
to spring up between two young people, when living entirely 
with one senior to them—the sense of comradeship which 
George Eliot describes Komola as feeling towards Tito—arises 
naturally between Nella and Felix, but never for an instant 
interferes with her unchanging love and devotion to her hus- 
band. As for the latter, he is far too much engrossed with his 
hobby to care very much about any one or anything else; and 
though the story turns upon his jealousy of Felix, yet that 
jealousy is excited by dread of Felix’s rivalry in scientific—not 
in conjugal—affairs. What the great discovery that Norland 
was striving after may have been, we are never told, but that it 
must have been very wonderful is evident, seeing that it satis- 
fied himself, and that his own ideal of what science might do 
for humanity is as follows :— 

“Ah! he said to himself, as he stood still to gaze on a jutting pro- 
montory commanding the widest view—‘ ah! what will the life of man 
be like when this dire, unequal strife with Nature shall be fairly over, 
when he shall enter proudly, yet thankfully, on the heritage of ages ? 
Then no more shall unnecessary physical suffering or privation be 
the portion of the humblest, then shall human existence, ephemeral 
though it must be, reach heights of spiritual and bodily felicity never 
yet dreamed of. Step by step we have raised ourselves from bar- 
barism, nay, animalism, to a condition more becoming rational beings. 
But what may we not attain when science and a love of truth shall 
have done their very best? At last men will be indeed man, and the 
world no longer a battle-field and a wrestling-ground, but a glorious 
dwelling of noble creatures. And how little do men take account of 
even the smallest effort of the natural philosopher, their true saviour, 
helper, friend! Feeble though we are, like the rest, and liable to 
stumble at every turn, we seekers after scientific truth are, neverthe- 
less, their true guides, who can lead them towards the light.’ ” 

Itis the belief that, just as he has attained this grand discovery, 
Felix has forestalled him in it, which drives Norland crazy. 
In Felix we have genius of a higher order than in Norland. 
The discovery which the latter arrives at in advanced years, 
and after intense thought and labour, the former reaches almost 
intuitively while still quite young. He is a much more unsatis- 
factory character than the other two, to our mind, and his conver- 
sation certainly gives no indication of the surprising talents 
which are attributed to him. He is intended as the exemplifica- 
tion of the author’s theory that genius is dual, on which subject 
she says :— 

“Every gifted being is without doubt born double, possesses two 
creative faculties, two ideal worlds, two intellectual careers from 
which to choose, ofttimes what appears to be the merest accident 
swaying the balance. Thus the true poet might be within an inch of 
being a great painter instead. The rare musician will just miss by a 
hair-breadth the calling of the mathematician. This duality of genius 
is found, moreover, wherein any kind of genius exists, which, no 
matter on how limited a scale, must not for a moment be compared 


musician by nationality, a musician born; and it was only accidental 
circumstance that had fora time directed his energies elsewhere. 
His scientific ambition ruthlessly arrested, music presented itself in 
the light not only of a consolation, but of a career.” 

But though his genius is intended to be undoubtedly superior 
to that of Norland, yet the flightiness and want of earnestness 
of purpose which enable him so easily to turn away from 
science to music, make him contrast unfavourably with the 
indomitable will and force of character which distinguish his 
master. 

As for Nella, she commands all our sympathies. Braye, 
loyal, clever, and unselfish, a very incarnation of unswerving 
fidelity to her husband under the most trying circumstances, 
she suggests to us a Griselda with brains,—as to which last 
quality history is silent in regard to the orignal. We think that 
the three personages who compose this book must be considered 
more as studies of fypes of character, than as real living people ; 
and we are inclined to regard Norland as representing Will; Felix, 
Genius; and Nella, Duty. Whether the author and her readers 
will always agree as to how these types would act in certain 
given conditions, may be doubted; but, after all, when once 
we get into the domains of imagination, one person’s opinion is 
as good as another’s, we suppose. Finally, we may say that the 
book is rather to be called interesting than amusing; the plot 
is conspicuous by its absence, and lovers of thrilling sensations 
and dramatic incidents are warned not to seek for such things 
in the pages of Forestalled. But, on the other hand, those who 
appreciate a short, quiet, original, carefully-written story will 
welcome it with satisfaction, and hail it as a pleasant and 
refreshing change from the greater part of the conventional 
three-volume novels with which publishers inundate us. 





HOLLAND'S “ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE.”* 
Tue scientific study of Law has made considerable progress in 
England of late years, and the remarkable work before us 
will probably form a distinct and important stage in its advance. 

It is possible that the very difficulties under which the 
English lawyer labours may in the end promote, by the stimulus 
which they give to thought, a greater clearness in the classifica- 
tion of our legal system. Continental jurists work upon the 
material bequeathed by the great Roman lawyers, taking it, for 
the most part, as they find it. It provides them, as Professor 
Holland remarks in his preface, “with a ready-made termin- 
ology and a typical method, upon which they are little inclined 
to innovate.’ But the English lawyer has no such guide. Our 
legal system has been formed by a series of judicial decisions 
based upon the needs of successive ages, and has been modified 
from time to time, not always to its advantage, by legislation. 
It is something like a country-house which has belonged to the 
same family for centuries. One generation after another has 
added something for the sake of elegance or comfort, and the 
result is a rambling structure, possessing many charms and 
much convenience, for one who knows his way about it, but full 
of adventure for the new arrival, who traverses many passages 
and makes many disastrous blunders on his way to his bed-room 
or his dinner. 

The effort for a scientific method must be considered to have 
originated with Austin. Doubtless, Blackstone, by throwing 
the entirety of our legal system into a form at once compre- 
hensive and readable, did better service to the cause of legal 
study than is often admitted by his modern critics; and his 
graceful optimisms stimulated alike the efforts of Bentham for 
legal reform, and the penetrating analysis of Austin. But it is 
to the latter that we owe the definition of the field of juris- 
prudence, and suggestions more or less valuable for mapping it 
out. Austin himself is a writer to whom it is not easy to do 
justice. His cumbrous and pedantic style, his wearisome repe- 
titions, his arrogance, and his intolerance of the work or thought 
of any time or school but his own, make his book repulsive 
reading, even to the keenest student of analytical jurisprudence. 

Yet we must not forget our debt to Austin,—a debt the 
nature of which is not always clearly understood. It is com- 
monly assumed that Austin took from Hobbes his conception 
of sovereignty as the source of positive law, but this is not 
precisely the case. The doctrine of Hobbes forms part of the 
long controversy as to the grounds of political obligation 
which began with the break-up of the mediaval Empire and 
Church. Whether our obedience to the State is conditional 
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upon its conformity with the so-called Law of Nature, and the 
security to us of those rights which an ideal polity would con- 
fer, or whether we obey the State of necessity, as representing 
the stored-up force of the community, was a question which 
might well interest the political student, but which had no 
bearing upon jurisprudence. When Blackstone tells us that no 
human law is of any validity if contrary to the law of nature, 
we see that he is confusing two ideas,—the moral propriety of 
resistance to an established government, and the characteristics 
of positive law. It was Austin who saw that the view of 
Hobbes, whether satisfactory or not as a ground of political 
obligation, must needs form the basis of jurisprudence, if we are 
ever to distinguish law from morality. The jurist has nothing 
to do with political ideals, or the reasons for our obedience to 
the State. Grant him a sovereign power, independent and 
habitually obeyed, and the commands of such a power con- 
stitute positive law. Fix here the limits of the province of 
jurisprudence, and we are for ever warned off the cloudland of 
natural or abstract rights. 

We owe this to Austin; and further, we owe to him a strenuous 
attempt to map out the field of law in such a way that legal ideas 
should henceforth be called by their right names and set in 
their right places, should be given a terminology and_a system. 
But here his work becomes fragmentary and obscure; the two 
bulky volumes of his Jurisprudence do no more than lead us to 
the threshold of the subject. 

Professor Holland has left us no reason to regret that Austin’s 
work was barely begun. He has enriched the literature of 
English Law with a treatise which sets forth with admirable 
clearness, and in their logical order, “ those comparatively few 
and simple ideas which underlie the infinite variety of legal rules.” 
After defining Jurisprudence as “the formal science of posi- 
tive law,” “ the science which reduces legal phenomena to order 
and coherence,” he brings us by a series of distinctions to posi- 
tive law. Law as the order of nature is distinguished from law 
as a rule of conduct, and those rules of conduct which are 
established by indeterminate or divine authority are marked off 
from those which depend upon a determinate human authority 
paramount in a political society,—in other words, upon the 
Sovereign. The characteristics of sovercignty, and the various 
sources of law, are noted with a lucid brevity; and we come 
next to the analysis of Rights, the creation and protection of 
which constitute, from the jurist’s point of view, the objects of 
law. 

His analysis of a right, and his assumption, which we believe 
to be perfectly justifiable, that the State may have self-con- 
ferred rights and self-imposed duties, give great clearness and 
coherence to his system. Every right involves at least two 
parties ; one of these, “the person of inherence,” is he who has 
the right, and is entitled to acts or forbearances in respect of 
it; the other, who may be one or many, is “the person of in- 
cidence,” from whom these acts or forbearances may be exacted. 
Where these two persons are both subjects, we are in the region 
of private law; where one of them is the State, we are dealing 
with public law, and this is regarded by Professor Holland as 
the main division of the field of law. Where the persons of 
inherence and incidence are both States, the right in question is 
matter of international law; and here we have passed out of 
the province of jurisprudence, and are dealing with “the moral 
code of nations.” Nevertheless, Professor Holland gives us an 
ingenious and interesting chapter on the topic to which his 
researches are now more particularly devoted. In this division 
of law, based upon his analysis of right, we find the key-note 
of Professor Holland’s system; and it is a division which, in our 
judgment, greatly promotes completeness and congruity in the 
working-out of the subject. We get rid of the “absolute 
duties” of Austin, for such of these as fall within the compass 
of positive law correspond to rights possessed by the State; and 
we find a convenient place for criminal law, in the self-con- 
ferred right of the State to the maintenance of order. 

Other classifications of rights are important in the region 
of Private Law. One of these is dependent on the unlimited or 
limited extent of the person of incidence ; the person of inherence 
may have a right to the observance of a duty by all, or the per- 
formance of an obligation by one. Another corresponds to the 
ancient division of law into that of persons and of things which 
reappears under the guise of the law of abnormal, as opposed to 
that of normal status. The law of persons exhibits the diver- 
gence of status from that of the normal citizen, as exemplified 
in the case of infaucy, coverture, or those wholly artificial 
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creatures of law, corporations. Again, rights may be classified 
as existing prior to wrong-doing or arising out of it, as “ante. 
cedent or remedial.” And here Professor Holland would 
differ from the Romans and agree with Austin, in so far as he 
includes certain rights, such as those arising from contract or 
quasi-contract, under the head of rights “antecedent” or sane. 
tioned ; he differs from Austin and agrees, we should imagine, 
with the Romans, in assigning to the “jus actionum,” pro. 
cedure, or adjective law a wholly distinct place in his system, 
Remedial rights then would be co-extensive with rights of action, 
as opposed, on the one hand, to antecedent rights, and, on the 
other, to the procedure by which the remedy is enforced. The 
importance of this last department of law is in part purely 
technical, in part historical. Professor Holland points out with 
some force that the historical interest of the topic has over. 
balanced the judgment of some writers, and inclined them to 
assume, what cannot be the case, that law is more concerned 
with remedies than rights; but it is, nevertheless, true that 
while every remedy presupposes a right, the attention of men 
in rude times was mainly fixed upon the procedure which gave 
substance to their rights, and substituted a peaceful arbitration 
foran appeal to force. In fact, itis by a study of remedies that 
we learn the character of rights in past times, and it was often 
by modification of remedies that rights were created or extended. 
Such in outline is the scheme of the work. ‘Throughout it we 
find ourselves in substantial agreement with the author. On 
one or two points we wish that he could have given us fuller 
explanation. Inthe chapter on “ abnormal rights,” for instance, 
we should have been grateful for a test or definition of status, 
as well as an indication of its place in a legal system. Infancy 
or felony constitute a status; not so, in our opinion, nor, so 
far as we can see, in that of Professor Holland, does trusteeship 
or agency. But he gives us no analysis of status, a topic on 
which Austin’s inquiries are singularly confused and futile. 
Again, although Professor Holland states, with great fairness, 
the point at issue between Sir H. Maine and Austin, we venture 
to think that he is somewhat too easily satisfied with his pro- 
posed explanation of the suggested difficulty. The criticisms of 
the great historical jurist upon the doctrine of sovereignty as 
entertained by Austin are twofold. There have been and are 
societies, practically independent, in which customs are observed 
as law, though enforced by no political sanction, nor indeed by 
any force save conventional morality or public opinion. Further, 
the public opinion, which is the only sanction for rules of con- 
duct in early societies, forms in modern times a very substantial 
check upon the sovereign. In some societies, therefore, the 
Austinian sovereign is non-existent, in none is he absolute; 
“a despot with disturbed brain,” an autocrat mad enough to 
disregard the moral limitations of power, would alone satisfy the 
requirements of the analytical jurist as depicted by Austin. 
The difficulties which these criticisms suggest have received no 
adequate solution. It is in truth not easy to determine the pre- 
cise point at which a society attains to the organisation of a 
State, with a recognised machinery for the protection of rights. 
Still less is it easy to say when the sovereign force comes to be 
regarded as of superior authority to the customs for the protec- 
tion of which it exists. There may well be a political society 
with a Legislature which dare not innovate upon existing cus- 
tom, though technically empowered to doso. Perhaps Professor 
Holland is right in leaving the discussion of questions of this 
nature to the inquirer into the history of legal ideas, or the 
political student who analyses the disposition of forces in the 
various constitutions of the present and the past. It is enough 
for his purposes to assume that every independent political 
society, at any rate in modern times, possesses a central power 
which is habitually obeyed, and that the matter of positive law 
must be limited to those rules of conduct which this power com- 
mands or enforces. But the difficulty of making this assump- 
tion exactly accord with the facts is more real than our author 
seems to allow, and would need a longer discussion than space 
admits here. 

The student of the future is fortunate in having a guide 
through the maze of legal rules, whose work possesses at least 
three important qualities in which Austin is deficient. One of 
these is the graceful clearness of its literary style. If we are 
confronted with some new characters, such as the ‘abnormal 
person ” and the “ person of inherence,” we can well forgive the 
strangeness of the phrases, as we recognise their fitness and 
convenience. Professor Holland possesses, together with a rare 
clearness of thought, a corresponding clearness of expression, 
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and is consequently able to say what he means in the fewest 
possible words. Hence another merit of the work, its concise- 
ness. It is free from those circumlocutions and repetitions 
which are due, sometimes to mere slovenliness, sometimes to 
confusion of thought, sometimes, as perhaps in the case of 
Austin, to an over-anxiety for exactitude. When the pages of 
our text-books are numbered by thousands, and when our 
Judges are perhaps too apt to forget that, in deciding the points 
pefore them, they are also swelling the bulk of legal literature, 
one is grateful to an author who, with no sacrifice of clearness; 
has gathered the thought and learning of years into the compass 
of three hundred pages. 

And lastly, one cannot fail to be struck with the complete- 
ness with which the work is done. The entire field of legal 
jdeas lies before us like a map, and the student of any branch 
of Law may find in the Elements of Jurisprudence the place of 
the objects of his inquiry in relation to other parts of the legal 
system. It will not be the fault of Professor Holland, if our 
text-books do not henceforth improve in coherence and 


relevancy. 
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Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for June, July, and August. (George Bell 
and Sons.)—We notice, with pleasure, a lighter tone in this magazine, 
the very appearance of which—even its ugly little group of children 
on the cover—has become pleasantly familiar to us, during its more 
than fourteen years of existence. It has, we think, hitherto, 
been too much given to instruction, and we have always op- 
posed the attempt to smuggle instruction into children’s minds 
in the guise of amusement. Aunt Judy has, too, appealed more 
to the head than the heart. We have harped on these strings 
before in the cause of happy childhood, but, this quarter, “ Princess 
Alethea,”’ Mrs. Ewing’s humorous verses, “ Bébé,’”’ “Bronze and 
Bobby,” “Anecdotes of Pigs,’’ and other papers, convey only so 
much instruction as is inherent in all really good work. ‘ Princess 
Alethea” makes good progress—both the story and the princess. 
The latter is beginning to see light, and to recognise that the 
loss of her place, as first in family consideration, is no justifica- 
tion for vindictive feeling, disobedient isolation, and unloving 
reserve. We wish we saw more of her step-mother, whose home- 
sickness is very touching, and whose stiff reserve is very well drawn. 
Our friend Bouncer proves himself a bully and a truculent coward. 
His unexpected behaviour to his young master on his return, and the 
poor old lady’s chagrin, are very rich. In “Bronze and Bobby” we 
have quite another “ guess sort”’ of dog, and he and his master are 
sketched with the full feeling for their mutual affection and different 
characteristics that raises smiles and tears alternately. The artist 
has done more justice to the gipsy than to Bronze. Mrs. Ewing’s 
free and informal versification is, as we need not say, exceedingly 
clever and amusing, and full of point. We confess ourselves glad 
that the papers on books are done. In as far as they are entertain" 
ing, they are only literary gossip, and in as far as they are learned’ 
they are too desultory and slight, and addressed to a wrong audience’ 
«School revisited ” teaches an important lesson admirably, but we do 
not think so worshipped a mistress would have turned her entertain" 
ment into a moral lecture only. Mr. A. Scott Gatty’s song, ‘ Jack,” 
is very touching and pathetic. We do not care for the translations 
from the German and Danish, nor do we find the poetry up to the mark 
—save and excepting, of course, that of Mrs. Ewing and of Mr. Gatty 
which we have mentioned; but we know well the difficulty editors 
have in getting good verses, and it is not often that an editor’s work 
is better done than that of the editor of Aunt Judy. We are glad to 
learn that Mrs. Ewing’s admirable story, ‘‘ We and the World,” which 
came out first in these pages, is being published separately. As usual, 
several pages are allotted to very interesting details of the wants, the 
work and the welfare of the Great Ormond-Street Children’s Hos- 


‘pital. If only for its advocacy of this institution, Aunt Judy deserves 


hearty support. Modesty should not prevent the editor from giving 
her readers a full account of all Aunt Judy has done for the hospital. 
It would surprise the public, and in interesting it freshly in this little 
publication, would react favourably on the institution which it supports. 

Outlines of Physiography. Part I. By W. Lawson. (Oliver and 
Boyd.)—Here are twelve chapters on the main chemical, physical; 
and biological facts concerning our globe. Chemistry, geology, geo- 
graphy, meteorology, physical geography, and biology, each contri- 
bute something to the one hundred and fifty pages before us. The 
book is necessarily concise, but travels over so large an extent of 
country, and seeks out so many byways, that we fear many of its 
statements and descriptions involve an amount and quality of know- 
ledge on the part of the reader which cannot be taken for granted. 
But so far as we have tested the work, it possesses the merits of 
accuracy and of judicious seloction of material. 





The Sport of Fate. By Richard Dowling. (Tinsley Brothers.) — 
Mr. Dowling is by no means a writer to be classed among the number 
of those whose names are writ in water. He possesses considerable 
power and originality, and would do good things by the aid of 
those two qualities, if he had good-taste in like measure. But he 
has not that excellent gift in proportion, and the effect of this 
deficiency is to be traced in all his writings. He has not sufficient 
judgment to discern, when certain ideas crowd upon his imagina- 
tion, which of them it would be well to reject, and which to retain. 
He is too fond of them all, he is indiscriminate in regard to 
them, and this want of self-restraint goes far to spoil his stories. 
It does not quite spoil them; they are too clever for that, but 
one never reads anything written by Mr. Dowling without a pro- 
voked sense that it might have been so very much better, if he had 
a little more of the critical faculty. To the three volumes of collected 
stories which appear under the title, The Sport of Fate, this objection 
applies very distinctly ; the stories are all marked by power, originality, 
and indifferent taste. We believe Mr. Dowling to be a writer with a 
future before him, and are, therefore, unwilling to confound him with 
the multitude of novelists and story-writers whose productions fill 
up the odd corners in the book-boxes of the country-house season. 
There is cleverness in everything he has produced,—there is some- 
thing more than cleverness in a good deal of his writing; but he has 
grave defects, and we do not think these stories more free from 
his characteristic faults than their predecessors. ‘The Partners 
of Leather Lane”’ is the best among the collection ; it is, indeed, re- 
pulsive in parts, but it is terribly true toa certain kind of low and 
struggling life, and it reveals remarkable powers of observation, with 
a forcible kind of pathos which has become very rare in modern 
fiction or “ character ’’ sketches. 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. Haweis. (Chatto and Windus.)—This 
little work forms a kind of sequel to The Art of Beauty, by the same 
lady. It is full of sensible remarks and wise and appropriate advice, 
but the title strikes one as slightly too wide for the subject, which 
really is the dress of English ladies. Within this limitation, there is 
much to be pleasantly learned in this quaintly-adorned book. But 
of this remark a few extracts will give a better confirmation than 
more comments. In a chapter on “The Power of Beauty,” Mrs. 
Haweis says :—‘‘ Many persons are curiously sensitive to colour and 
shapes in surroundings, certain combinations affecting them with 
almost physical pain. Now, as no surroundings are so inevitable as 
people’s clothes, dress must be held responsible for a certain amount 
of unintended pleasure or annoyance to others. Besides, one’s own 
apparel is not without an influence on one’sown mind. A new colour 
seems to bring a new atmosphere with it, and changes, oddly enough, 
the level of thought.” ...... “Not that the adorning of the 
body ought to engross time which belongs to other duties, or 
exclude more serious studies, exercise, &c. But, as we have all got 
to dress, it is meet and right to do our best with that amount 
of time we must devote to the matter, to consider the propriety and 
charm of the outward being, as we all try in our several ways to 
consider those of our inner selves; and with a very little study of the 
right and wrong in dress, the results are found to be fully worth the 
effort.” Again, on “ Taste,” she says, ‘‘ Everything without purpose 
is withont beauty.” ..... “And although everything that has a 
purpose cannot ‘en revanche be called beautiful, yet appropriateness 
forms so large a share of beauty, that everything which fulfils its 
own purpose well may be said to have some claim to beauty. A 
very little taste will generally make it beantiful.” With an extract 
Siemn “ Freedom in Art,” in which Mrs. Haweis draws attention, in a 
frank and intelligent manner, to a most commonly ignored principle, 
we conclude, hoping that her countrywomen may profit by her ad- 
vice:—‘' We must therefore give intelligent attention to the chief 
points which go to make up our clothing. And who is so fit to con- 
sider those points as the wearer?” ...... “And until individual 
opinion is admitted to be free, we can have no true, original art in 
England, in dress, nor anything else, for the secret of all true art is 
freedom to think for ourselves, and to do as we like’... .. “But 
freedom were apt to lapse into licence, and general harmony to end 
in hopeless discord, unless the clear perception of right and wrong 
(afforded in the present instance by shrewd and cultivated taste) 
took the helm. Taste is then undoubtedly a matter of principle and 
Care of others’ feelings and views, honesty of purpose, 


” 


sympathy. 
and a sense of propriety and fitness go a long way to render people 
charming.” 

Our Own Country: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Messrs. Cassell have won a very considerable reputation by 
their illustrated books descriptive of the scenery of this country, of 
Europe, and, indeed, of the world generally. The volume before us 
would scarcely claim to be in the first class of these books, but it is 
sufficiently interesting and well executed. It is not easy to keep 
ready for use the remembrance of all the books of this kind that Messrs. 
Cassell have published, but we have an impression that some of the 
materials here employed have been taken from “ Picturesque 


” 


Europe. 
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Bread for the Poor. Under this heading, a correspondent of the 
Charity Organisation Reporter, and a member of the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, earnestly recommends what is termed “a 
whole-meal bread, as vastly superior to white bread for most children. 
If the following statement of its nutritive powers may be relied upon 
—and there seems no reason to doubt it—the use of such bread would 
be highly beneficial to both rich and poor children, and cannot be too 
strongly recommended, not only for children, but adults, for gencral 
consumption. The writer, signing “ M. Yates,” says, “ I have recently 
delivered some lectures on this subject. Before doing so, a baker was 
persuaded to make bread of this fine granularly ground meal, and he 
has had a large demand for it, especially among the poorer classes. 
If public attention were directed to the subject, millers and bakers 
would soon supply the bread, at a reasonable rate.’ This whole- 
meal bread is bread made from the entire produce of a grain of 
wheat. One shilling’s-worth of wheat, we are told, contains 3} times 
more flesh-forming material, 70 times more heat-producing material, 
and 3} times more bone-forming material, than one shilling’s-worth 
of meat. By inducing bakers to make it of a fine granu- 
larly ground meal, which will obviate the irritating quality that 
makes the general use of brown bread as now made so objectionable, 
its superior dietetic advantages would seem to be beyond dispute. 
Besides having one-third more gluten, the material which forms 
muscular flesh, it appears that Liebig states that “it contains 200 
per cent. more phosphatic salt, to nourish the bones, brains, and 
tissues ;”’ and that meat, were it otherwise within the reach of the poor, 
cannot properly supply its place during the period of development 
and growth, when the tissues and bony structures require very active 
repairs. Milk would afford the necessary sustenance, but as Mrs. Yates 
observes, this in large towns is difficult to obtain pure, and is not even 
readily found in the country, or at a cheaprate. As there are somany 
thousands of the poor, particularly children, who live almost intirely 
upon bread, the rejection of the principles contained in the outer 
part of the grain is a serious error, both in the dietetic and economic 
sense. Anything therefore that would encourage the sale and 
consumption of a bread which will give every poor person a good 
chance of being properly nourished, and enable a child to grow up 
strong enough to do his work in the world, must be a public benefit, 
and an object well worthy of the strenuous effort of the philanthropic. 
Doctors, clergymen, and those who visit or otherwise come in direct 
contact with the poor, could do much to spread the knowledge of the 
advantages of such bread, and possibly serve them more effectually 
than by any other means in their power. Copies of leaflets giving 
further information on the subject, it appears, may be obtained from 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, or at 17 St. Edmund’s Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. 

Pottery and Porcelain, By F. Litchfield. (Bickers and Son.)— 
This is a collectors’ guide, of modest pretensions, but of real utility. 
Written by an intelligent dealer, conversant with marks and makes, 
the information which this book offers may be favourably compared 
with that so frequently tendered to the lovers of ceramic art. Satis- 
factory works on this subject cannot be expected from those 
authors or compilers who are satisfied with second-hand statements, 
and are destitute of practical acquaintance with the subject. The 
illustrations, the marks of factories, and the alphabetical accounts of 
all the chief wares of European origin, all contribute elements of in- 
terest and value to the small manual now before us. Earthenware 
and porcelain, both English and Continental, are included in these 
pages, in which, also, some useful hints, cautions, notes, and explana- 
tions will be found. 


The Tenth Earl. By John Berwick Harwood. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—A concise and accurate description of the contents of this book may 
be given in the words of the familiar saying, ‘ There’s nothing new 
and there’s nothing true, and it don’t matter.’ The author's receipt 
for making it seems to have been as follows:—Take a gouty and 
farious-tempered old earl, who lives perpetually in a mechanical chair, 
which has surprising powers of creaking, whirring, and clanging, when 
“urged by his gnarled hands ;” give him a washed-out, timorous wife, 
languishing under the burden of an important secret ; and give him 
also two fair daughters, of whom one is wise and the other silly. Take, 
next, a melodramatic young man with the “eye of a hawk,” in which 
there is sometimes ‘an ominous sparkle ;”? whose lips “quiver and 
blanch,” who has “a smile of singular sweetness,” and who will 
walk in “vague, uneven strides.’’ Add a mysterious villain, who is 
sickly, deformed, and omniscient ; who drinks opium like water ; who 
knows an overwhelming secret, by means of which he keeps the hero 
under his thumb; who has a daughter whom he wishes to force the 
hero to marry, by the threat of revealing the secret in case of refusal ; 
and who has “haunting eyes, full of a secret rage and menace half 
concealed,—mocking eyes, withal, that seemed to read the very heart 
of him they gazed upon, and to scorn what they read.” Intersperse 
people of high rank and great wealth, who inhabit stately mansions, 
with endless boudoirs and drawing-rooms, and have trains of servants. 
Stir in various uninteresting minor characters, such as a tedious actor 





a 
for whose existence there never appears to be any particular reason 
at all, and a pert lawyer who has “ a look of deferential effrontery,” 
(That lawyer’s countenance must have been quite unique. If a photo. 
graph of it is to be had, we should be most curious to see it.) 
Sprinkle with a lavish hand descriptions of coronets on servants 
buttons, seals, wax, paper, coffins, and wherever else they can possibly 
be introduced. Garnish with a few fine poetical expressiong 
“quivering moonlight,” “viewless chains,” &c. Mix in a well-worn 
incident, such as the substitution of one child for another by a nurse, 
Season with a secret which is to remain undisclosed till the very end 
of the work, though the merest tyro of a novel-reader will have 
guessed it before the completion of the first volume. Throw in ag 
much padding as will fill the imperial three-volume measure. Finally, 
serve up the whole on a hopelessly wet day by the sca-side, or she 
watering-place, when the victim of ennui may perhaps manage to get 
through the ingredients thus prepared for him, The book has the 
merit of containing no harm in it, except bad English, of which, 
however, there are several instances; we read of sleep coming tog 
man’s slumbers ; of two families that kept stately housekeeping, and of 
man’s temper having changed for the worst, instead of for the worse, 
The work of the reviewer in connection with the book may be said 
to be done in three cuts. First, cut it open (since publishers never 
will save us that labour); secondly, cut it up; thirdly, cut it alto. 
gether, for we should certainly not care ever to look into it again. 

Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain. By Hodder M. Westropp. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—The author of this nicely-illustrated and 
neatly got-up booklet describes it, in his preface, as the expansion 
of alecture. This lecture he extended, “ by extracting freely from 
the best writers.” The final product of the compiler’s labours is not 
altogether satisfactory. For the greater part of the illustrations 
we have little but praise to award, although it is true that we 
recognise many of the pieces figured and the engravings of them ag 
familiar friends. But the descriptions of different wares, of styles 
of ornament, and of pastes and glazes are, in some instances at least, 
vague and inexact. The few pages devoted to the earthenware and 
porcelain of Japan and China are particularly inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. And what is to be made of Mr. Westropp’s statements 
as to ihe ceramic works of Persia, on page 90?—“In Persia there 
was no porcelain proper. Persian porcelain is, in reality, of Chinese 
make.’ ..,... “Examples of Persian porcelain occur of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘The soft porcelain of Persia,’ 
writes Mr. Marryatt, ‘is remarkable for its excessively soft, trans. 
lucent paste.” ..... “In the opinion of some, Persian porce- 
lain is, in reality, of Chinese make.” And so on. 

The Kingdom and the People ; or, the Parables of Our Lord Explained 
and Applied. By Mary Seeley. (Religious Tract Society.) —The 
writer of this book has grouped the parables according to their sub- 
jects, and then after each separate parable has given comments, which 
are not only wise and good on the whole, but expressed in terse and 
suitable language. To these comments are added examples, taken 
chiefly from contemporary, or nearly contemporary, history, private 
and public, illustrative of the lessons enforced. Some of these ex- 
amples are almost too well known, but others of them are well worthy 
of being revived, as being known only to a few, especially that of 
“{),,” the worker in St. Giles’s of long ago, taken from Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s ‘“‘ Chapters on Flowers.” But the remarks on the Parable 
of the Tares seem to us unworthy, as well as the accompanying 
hymn, of the rest of the book. We share the writer's feeling that 
the step from England to Rome ecclesiastically is a retrograde one; 
but we should be sorry to class among the “tares”’ some of the great 
and good men who have taken that step, much as we may regret 
their action; and with regard to the hymn, when there are so many 
beautiful hymns on all conceivable subjects, it does seem a pity to 
choose for republication the one given on page 214. We also fail to 
see the connection of the first part of the title with the subject of the 
book, but probably the publishing Society rather than the writer is 
responsible for that. The print and general appearance of the book 
are remarkably good. 


Young Lord Penrith. By John Berwick Harwood. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. Harwood works up with moderate 
success some of the stock incidents of fiction. That a nobleman’s 
son should have to fly his country under the false charge of having 
murdered his brother, and that a baronet should hire a ruffian to put 
a humble rival out of his way, are occurrences which we do rot 
expect to find matched in real life, but which have come to have 
a kind of conventional acceptance for the purposes of a novel. We 
are not too careful to measure them by the test of probability, if the 
writer can only combine them in a thrilling story. We cannot call 
Young Lord Penrith thrilling, but a reader who is not too exacting 
will be able to finish it. A real merit it possesses in some pieces of 
description, as, for instance, of the pilchard fishery (which is by far 
the best thing in the book) and of Cornish scenery. Is not this a 
somewhat curious combination,—‘Sullenly, but with courteous 
politeness, he took off his hat and left her” ? 
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The Duke of Albany’s Own Highlanders. By James Grant. 3 
yols. (Routledge.)—Mr. Grant occupies himself with his usual 
themes of love and war, the war, in this case, being that which is now 
peing waged in Afghanistan. We are glad to see it called “ wanton 
and most useless,” but then Mr. Grant is of no politics; at least, 
of none that have any modern significance. If it were possible, now- 
adays, to be a Ji acobite, we should say that he was one. Anyhow, 
he has a strong sympathy with the past generation, which “ believed 
in James VIII. and Charles IX.” (why the Ninth?) As things 
are, he has to content himself with being intensely ational, 
abusing the Scotch Members (who seem to Southrons quite national 
enough), and once or twice using “ would” and “should” after the 
Northern fashion. He hasalso a steady aversion to short service and 
linked battalions. These notions are obtruded on the reader in a 
rather tiresome way, and spoil, to a certain extent, what 
is a fairly good novel. Mr. Grant’s style is a little care- 
less. He ought to leave it to young ladies publishing a 
frst novel on commission to speak of an easy chair as “ luxu- 
riant.” But he carries his readers with him in his story, and 
he has got up the scenery and surroundings of the narrative with 
praiseworthy care. But if his mind is so full of national and pro- 
fessional grievances that he must give them utterance, had he not 
better publish a pamphlet, and let us enjoy our “ Romance of War,” 
as we used to have it from his pen, unmixed. 


Pupil-Teachers’ Handbook for Elementary Drawing. By W. Walker. 
(Seeleys.)—A sound, wise, careful book about the way and object of 
teaching children to draw and to understand drawings; it does not 
profess to show how they are to be made into artists. Indead, Mr. 
Walker rightly considers that of would-be artists there is just now a 
decided superabundance. 
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RIORY SCHOOL, DOVER.—Miss 
HADDON has made arrangements to RECEIVE 
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RIVATE LESSONS GIVEN in 
TOTOTT " French, German, Italian, and Music, by Madame 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will begin on MONDAY, October 4th. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will bezin on October 5th. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the rezulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), mas be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 28th and 29th of September. 

The School for Boys will reopen on September 21st. 

The Colleze is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


|S liad ERSITY HALL, 
Gordon Square, W.C. 

Students of University College. London, reside in 
the Hall under Collegia e discipline, Tbe Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of St-te for India asa 
piace of residence for selected Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service.—Full particulars as to rect of 
rooms, fees, &c., on application to the Principal or 
Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZRURG, Secretary. 


fPHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.— 
The OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—A 
PROSPECTUS, contain‘ng information on the Courses 
of Instruc'ion, Fees, Scholarsh'ps. Exhibitions, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar. The 
Calendar will be published early in September. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Kegistrar (p~o tem.), 


‘he OWENS COLLEGE, Man- 
RK chester.—The COLLEGE SESSION, 1830-1, 
will BEGIN in the Medical Depar:ment on Friday, 
October Ist; in the Arts, Science, and Law Depart- 
ment, on Tuesday, October 5th ; and in the Evening 
Classes Department, on Monday, October 11th. Pro- 
epectuses are published for each of these Depart. 
ments, and may be obtained cn application to the 
Registrar. Fuller details respecting the Courses of In- 
struction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., will be 
found in the Calendar, which may be obtained early in 
September (price 3s, post free, 3s Gd) from Mr. Cornish, 
33 Piccadilly, and other Booksellers in Manchester ; 
and from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London. The 
Syllabus of the Evening Classes may now be obtained 
from Mr. Cornish (price 6d, post free, 7d). 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD MistrEss—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Three Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualitied Mistresses, 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards, The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders, ‘The Schoo] and Boarding-Houses are ina 
healthy position, open to the South, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached, 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist, 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, 
to be held either at Girton College, or in studying for 
a Degree of the University of Loudon, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examinationino July, 1881. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansefield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


SS" GEORGE’S HALL CORRE- 

Na SPONDENCE CLASSES. 

ST. ANDREWS CNIVERSITY L.L.A. EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 





CORRESFONDENCE CLASSES, to PRE°ARE 
CANDIDATES for the EXAMINATIONS, or to 
assist Students in a Course cf Advanced Study, will 
be opened on October Ist. 

Sutjecte.—Envglish. Latin, Greck, French, German, 
Itelian, History, Education, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sopby, Mathematics,and Natural Philosophy. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKLEK, 37 Gillesp'e Crescent, Edinburgh, 


I EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of in-tructien, 
and preparatory clarses for junior students. The 
course is adapted for tho-e who intend to matricu'ate 
or graduate in the University «f London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, October 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
en Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Aruott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarsbipr, Boarding, &c., may be had at the 
College. HENRIETTA Lt BRETON, Hon. See. 


ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA, and 

Miss FLORENCE HILL RECEIVE a FEW 
PUPILS to EDUCATE at their House, 14 Nottingham 
Place, London. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, Latin, Modern Languages, the 
Elements of Natural Science, Mus‘c, and Drawing.— 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. NEXT 
TERM begins on Monday, September 27th. 
OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
September 30th. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examination. Fees, Three, 
Four, and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For pro- 
nrg and further particulars, apply at S80 Gower 

street. 





MEMORIAL. 





© eat LONG 


The Pupils and Friends of the late Mr. George 
Long, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
desiring to testify their veneration for his character 
and the high sense they entertain of his services to 
literature and education, are rtising a Fund to endow 
in the University of Cambridge a Scholarship or 
Prize (tobe called the George Long Scholarship or 
Prize) for the encouragement of the study of Roman 
Law. 


One of the chief among Mr. Long's extensive attain 
ments was his knowledge of Romau Law; and his 
well-known articles on this subject—written now 
about forty years sgo—were the first important effort 
made by any English scholar to facilitate and promote 
its s'udy. 

It is felt, therefore, that a Memorial bearing his 
name cinnot be assoc’ated more appropriately than 
with the encouragement of th's branch of legal 
studies, and in the University of which he was so dis. 
tinguished a member. 

The precise form and conditions of this Memorial 
will depend upon the amount raised, and will be de- 
termined by the Committee. 


COMMITTER. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Edinburgh, D.D, 
Rev. John Griffith, LL.D. 
Rev. G. E. Cotterill, M.A. 
Rev. E. C. Hawkins, M.A. 
Rev, J. Newton, M.A. 
Rev. E. H. Woodward, M.A. 
George Bell. Esq. 
Edward Carpenter, Esq., M.A. 
T. H. Dyer, Esq., LL.D. 
Charles A. Elliott, Esq. 
Joseph Ellis, Esq. 
A.J. Fitzhugh, Esq. 
Jt, N. Fowler, Esq, M.A., M.P. 
W. Fowler, Esq., LL.B., M.P. 
F. E. A. Gasec, #sq., M.A, 
Professor T. Erskine Holland, D.C.U. 
R. H. Hutton, Esq.. M A, 
J. M. Image, Esq., M.A. 
Thomas Key, Esq. 
Barry C. H. Knight, Esq. 
E, A. Leatham, Esq., M.A., M.P. 
Vernon Lushington, Exq., LL.B., Q.C. 
H. J. Mathews, Esq., M.A. 
H. Nicbolla, Esq, M.A. 
D.R. Onslow, Esq, M.A., M.P. 
Sir James Paget, Bart., D.C.L, F.8.S. 
Sir Benjamin OC. UO. Pine, K.C.M.G., M.A. 
William Smith, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L. 
H. Smith Wright, Esq., M.A. 
G. V. Yool, Esq., M.A. 


Subscriptions can be paid to the “George Long 
Memorial Fund,” Messrs. Hall, Bevan, West, and 
Hall, Union Bank, North Street, Brighton; or to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Rey. G. E. Cotterill, 5 Arlington 
Villas, Brighton, 


i EE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years—are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They have permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 


pus LONDON HOSPITAL and 

MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E—The 
SESSION 1880-81 will commence on FRIDAY, 
October Ist, 1880. Four Entrance Scholarships value 
£60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition 
at the eni of September to new Students. Entries 
ou or before September 20th. Fees for Lectures and 
Hospital Practice, 9) guineas in one payment, or 100 
guineas in three instalments. All resident and other 
hospital appvintments are free, The resident appoint- 
meuts consist of Five House Pbysiciancies, Four 
House Surgeonvies, and one Accoucheurship ; Two 
Dressers and ‘Iwo Maternity Pupils also reside in the 
Hospital. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical practice. The London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the metropolis. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DRIVATE TUITION.—The _ Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1863), assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2nd. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 
M.P.,the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev, 
Brooke Lumbert, and others,—Address, Granborougb 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 





aoe SCHOOL PREPARATION, 

—REGINALD 8. LEA, M.A. Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission ; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE. 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-fields.— Address, Rugby. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








es, 


REWERS’ OC OMPANY—tThe 
Mas‘er and Wardens of the Worshipful Co; 

pany of Brewers are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICA. 
TIONS from Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
CANDIDATES for the CLERKSHIP of the Coe 
PANY.—Particulars as to the duties of the office and 
salary may be obtained on written application to the 
CLERK, Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, E.C., on or 
before September 15th. . 


, ’ a. aa 

yy LIO !' PLACE SCHOOL, Blackheath 
S.E.—A CLASSICAL ASSISTANT MASTER’ 
SHIP will be VACANT in September. Salary, £189 
board and rooms.—Applications should be addressed 
—— VALENTINE, Eliot Place, Blackheath, 
S.E. 
SS 
‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and ig, 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily, 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming-baths ia England, 


R OYAL POLYTECHNICW— 
\ Shakesperian Recitals; Scenes from “Hamlet,” 
at 7.15 p.m, daily; aud at 3.300n Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday. Uamlet, Mr. Marlande Clarke: 
Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The Queen of Denmark, Miss 
Eva Russell; Polonius, Mr. Heath ; Ist Gravedigger, 
Mr. Weatherhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, the Microscope, London, Phosphorescence, 
&e. Ghost Entertainment; B'ondin, the wonderfaj 
Automaton, Admission, 1s; Reserved Stalls, 33; 
may be booked at all the Libraries. 


Br? & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 











QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 


poreD MEATS; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
[orm SOUP,and JELLY, and other 
G PECIALITIES ~ for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

ee. Sr 

Sere, FORKS, and SPOONS. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER,—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years, 





| Fiddle | { 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. lor Old Bead or, King’s 
| Silver. Thread jor Shell 













Table Forks ...........0000+. per doz.) £110 £2 1) £2 5 
Table Spoons ...... . do. 110) 2 1' 25 
Dessert Forks ... . do 1 2} 1 9) 11 


Dessert Spoons... do. 1219 1n 
ee O14 10 1 2 
A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 233 per dozen, Dessert, 17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Handles, Serewed or Riveted. 


{ 
| Table Dessert|('rv'rs 
Blades of the finest st_el. 


Knives} Knives|pr pair. 














le Gis. &he. & 
34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 12 6| 9 6] 6 0 
3% do. Me. * Aaccheptentn do. 16 6|12 6] 6 6 
33 do. do. to balance ...do.,18 6/13 6) 6 6 
4 do. do. sensi do, 24 0/18 0] 7 6 
4 do. fine do, do. .ceeo.| 32 0/21 0] 9 6 
4 do. do. extra large ...do.|36 0; 26 0/10 0 
4 do. do, African.........do./40 0/32 0/13 0 
+ do. do. silver ferrules do.| 40 0/32 0/15 6 


CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION, 
Samples at above rates post free. 


y ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Lilustrations, 
post free. 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require uo restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A Remedy 
for Bilious and Liver Complaints—Those who 
suffer from bile and liver complaints should try the 
effects of this valuable remedy,a few doses of which will 
make the sufferer feel elastic and vigorous, remove 
all impurities, give a healthy action to the liver, and 
strengthen the stomach. If bilious attacks 
allowed to continue without using such a preventive, 
more serious casualties may arise, and the sufferer be 
consigned to a bed of sickness. Holloway’s Pills are 


anextraordinary remedy, acting immediately in the 
removal of acidity of the stomach, indigestion, 
debility, and rausea, preparing the food thoroughly 
for assimilation, rendering each tributary organ 
perfect in its function and stimul: tiug the kidneys. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
gurgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


ar SIR— January, 1877. 
wy Det me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the eumeuin of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hutcuins, 
G, H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘*I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
Jaws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 








WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordial], a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY's Westward Ilo! 


In 1 0z., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


“WESTWARD 
HO!” 








—__s 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS. 


‘BR O O K’ S Goia meaai, Paris, 1978. 
(ROCHET AND TATTING 


COTTON. 





ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 


Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 


Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


SEWING 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Iuk across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes;, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 


the best. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PATENT 


BROCKEDON’S .2A7ENZ,, PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one. 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON'S 
VALUABLE PROCESS, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E. Cleaver,&c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Pablic, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
Senerally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEA V E’S INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALID S. 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE 
J. R. NEAVE and CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Fordingbridge, England, 





SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Lors Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,043, 542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery - Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. © 
The Bank a!so receives money on Deposit at Three - 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, aud other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Lettera of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March 31st, 1880. 


Loss 'TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon, Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALE 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30¢h, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDEKSON, Chief Manager. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


i OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 

PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 

International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 

and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPE’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 
purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


| OPF’S ESSENCE of BEEF.-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 
7 OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
A comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &. 











OPF’S PREPARED MARROYW, 
from best Beef Marrow Bones. KS 

OPE’S COMPRESSED VEGET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables, pide) a % 

OPE’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &. : : / : aes : 

OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREKT, CHARING 
Cross. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





McCARTHY’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIME. 


One Thousand Copies of the New Volumes of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's History of Our Own Time will be placed in 
circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY on Friday 
neat, the day of publication. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





This day is published, 8vo, with 4 Maps, price 20s. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1859. 


Commencing from the Close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy War. 


Vou. III. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I., 
Author of “‘ History of the French in India,” “ Historical Sketch of the Native States of India,” 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








ORIENT LINE. 
STEAM es 
BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
ENGLAND taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
AND Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
Tons. H.P. = 7, 7. 
ACONCAGDA. ........s0c0reeee 4,107 ... 600 TORIA ..creesecceereevenee 666... 750 
AUSTRALIA, CHIMBORAZO ...........+04 pe oe 4 LUSTEANTIA: cccacecssvosces 3,825... 550 
— He a. 5,386 ... 1,000 
aac GARONNE 76 6 550 |POTOSL  aisssessersercerseees 4,219 .., 600 
JOHN ELDER 06 ODO | RAOIRAALAS sckccoccasvnsnevetees: 4,014... 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line 
40 DAYS. over siti : 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 





ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 ‘Fenchurch Avenue, E. C. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Stceel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 











KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 





ty 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Lit 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME pg Wirt, 
Translated by Mrs. SIMPSON, 


“Mrs. Simpson’s translation of this singular 
interesting book is, in accuracy and idiomatic grace, 
worthy of the original and of the subject,’ ‘Saturday 
Review, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Strezr, 


HURST & BLACKETT's 
NEW NOVELS. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History,” &, 


A Very Opal. By OC. L. Pirkis. 


“A most amusing novel. The plot is well con> 
structed, and the characters are powerfully drawn.” 


The Tenth Karl. By J. B 


HARwo0p, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols, 
* A fascinating novel.’’—Court Journal. 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


Epwakps, Author of * Kitty,” &c. 2 vols., 21s, 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs, 
G. LINN2US BANKS, 3 vols. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


PARIS, 1878, 


DELICACY, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





SEASONABLE 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








FRY’S|-yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi dc 5 
COCOA “A mien dee cuit vaeabee cated” 
- i. 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
79 — 
FRY'S)-yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


sienna, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


|PuRKEY, | PURSIAN, 


INDIAN renters, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO,, 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
_ Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot Lil, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 338 per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, metlowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations om 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their ‘London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Str: and, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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NEWMAN AND CO.5S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


8yo, cloth, 4s. 


LAURA DIBALZO; or, the Patriot 
Martyrs. By R. H. Horne, Author of ‘ Orion,"’ 
“ The Death of Marlowe,” &c, 
At all Libraries. 

“Nothing more striking than his latest work has 
come from his pen.” — Whitehall Review. 

“J have read it with my old admiration for your 
fiery, unconquerable spirit, and your impassioned 
dramatic power."—-EDMUND C. STEDMAN, Author of 
# Victorian Poets.” 





Ready in September. By the Same Author. 


BIBLE TRAGEDIES. In1 vol., Truly, 
though Newly, Dramatised, 

1, JOHN the BAPTIST; or, the Valour of the Soul. 

9, JOBS WIFE; or, the Cruel Wager. 

3. JUDAS ISCARIOT; a Tragic Mystery. 





Cloth, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW POEMS. By John Payne, Author 


of ‘‘ The Masque of Shadows,” ‘* Lautrec,” &c. 


«¢Salvestra'involvesa description of matters which 
may shock very delicate nerves; but the poetical 
treatment shows that the writer has all that is re- 
quired of delicacy as well as of passion, of tender- 
ness, of imagination, and of language, for turning the 
subject to most charming account.” —ZJ/lustrated London 
News, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


LIFE and SOCIETY in AMERICA. 
By SAMUEL PHILLips Day, Author of “ Down 
South,” * English America; or, Pictures of Cana- 
dian Places and People.” 

* Such an interesting and amusing book is sure to 
find plenty of readers, The book ought to be studied 
by all who want to see the shadows as well as the 
lights of American society." —Graphic. 





NEW BULGARIA. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Conseiller Privé au Departement des Travaux 
Publics de Bulgarie. Post free 2s 6d, at all Book- 
stalls and Rooksellers. 





The DOOM of the GREAT CITY; or, 
London Destroyed by Fog. By WILLIAM DELISLE 
Hay. Price 1s, post free, 





Ready in a few days, at all Booksellers. 


The VERACIOUS HISTORY of a 


BLACK and TAN TERRIER. Told by Hiuseir. 


8vo, cloth, 3s, Edited by Lady LAms. Illus. 
trated by Walter J. Allen. 
NEWMAN and CO. _ Publishers. 


NOTICE to AUTHORS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION upon COPYRIGHT, 

To meet the views expressed by the Royal Com- 
missioners, Messieurs Newman and Co, have adopted 
a new system of publication, which secures to the 
author a full and lasting reward for his labours. 

In the case of authors desiring to retain a permanent 
interest in their works, Messieurs Newman and Co, 
now send all title-pages to the author to be stamped 
or initialed before binding, And in their agreement, 
Messicurs Newman and Co. undertake not to sell any 
copy witbout it bears such initials or stamp; and in 
the event of their doing so, under their form of 
agreement, the copyright in, together with all property 
connected with, such work reverts absolutely to the 
author. 

It will thus be seen that an author under this new 
system obtains a full record of the progress made by 
his work and the royalties due to him. 

Messieurs Newman and Co, undertake the publica- 
tion of approved Scientific, Educational, and Domestic 
Works ; Poetry, Novels, and all Works of Fiction and 
Children’s Works, 


NEWMAN and CO., 43 Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 





Crown 8yo, pp. 155, cloth, price 3s. 
N ESSAY on SPIRITUAL 
EVOLUTION, Considered in its Bearing upon 
Modern Spiritualism, Science, and Religiow. By 
“J.P. B.” 


“The Author is evidently a man of wide culture, 
fully acquainted with recent advances in physical 
science.” —Scotsman. 

“The Author of this bizarre little volume is evi- 
dently a man of considerable knowledge avd wide 
culture.”"—Academy. 

“ Whatever his colours may really be, this work is 
a valuable one for students who desire ta be ac- 
quainted with the later speculations and hypotheses 
of movern biologists,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We feel that our function as reviewers ends when 
we say that, in all his statements of and references to 
= facts of physical science, the essayist is accurate,” 
—Nature. 

London: TRCBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shillin. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

‘ tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Roperr G. WArTTs, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





THE AUTUMN VACATION. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s 6d. 
—— HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, 6s. 


— NORTH GERMANY, the RHINE, the 
BLACK FOREST, &c. Map and Pians, 10s 


— SWITZERLAND, the ALPS, and 
ITALIAN LAKES. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, and 
TYROL. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


—— FRANCE, Part I.: NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY, and the PYRENEES, Maps 
and Plans, 7s 6d. 


— FRANCE, Parr Ii. CENTRAL, 
SOUTHERN, and EASTERN FRANCE. 
Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 


—— PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 


Plans, 3s 6d. 


— ALGERIA and TUNIS. 
Plans, 10s. 


— NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 
and Plans, 10s. 


—— CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 
Maps and Plans, 10s, 


—— ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


Plans, 10s, 


—— SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 
and Plans, 10s. 


—— SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &c. 
Plans, 20s. 


—— PORTUGAL and LISBON, 


Plan, 12s. 


— RUSSIA and FINLAND. 


Plans, 18s. 
—- DENMARK. 
— NORWAY. 
— SWEDEN. 
—— SYRIA and PALESTINE. 
Plans, 20s. 


— BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Plans, 12s, 


—— MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Plans, 15s. 


—— EGYPT and the NILE, 


Plans, I5s. 


— TURKEY and CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Maps and Plans, lis, 


— GREECE and IONIAN 


Maps and Plans, lis. 


—— MEDITERRANEAN. 


Maps and 
Maps and 


Maps 


Maps and 
Maps 
Maps and 

Map and 
Maps and 


Maps and Plans, 6s. 
Maps and Plans, 9s. 
Maps and Plan, 6s. 
Maps and 


Maps and 
Maps and 


Maps and 


ISLANDS: 


Maps and Plans. 
[Nearly ready. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ FRENCH YVADE- 
MECUM. 


18mo, 2s 6d (postage 2d). 


E FIVAS’ GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. Twenty-cighth 
Edition, with many Additions, 

*Perspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.”— 
Bookseller. 

“De Fivas’ has the advantage over other French 
conversation-books of indicating the Jiaisons, aud 
giving other helps to pronunciation,” —Academy. 

CrosBy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C, 


IRISH DISTRESS and its REMEDIES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s; by post, 1s 2d. 
HE LAND QUESTION. A Visit 
to Donegal and Connaught in the Spring of 
i830. By James H. Tuke, Author of “A Visit to 
Connaught in the Autumn of 1847." 
London: W, Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
ERRA COTTA in ARCHITEC: 
TURE, with Designs.—See the BUILDER (4d, 
by post, 4}d); also for View of Porcelain House, 








Vienna; and Art-Exhibition Building — Aboriginal } 


Architecture, America—A Caxton Memorial—On the 
Nude in Art—Workmen's Education—Sanitary Con- 
dition of Dublin—Defective Bills of Quantities, &c.— 
46 Cathorine Street, and all Newsmen. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MARK TWAIN'S 
NEW WORK. 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 

“ The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which 
no living man but Mark Twain is capable, its grace 
and funtasy and slyness, the wonderful feeling for 
animals that is manifest in every line, make of all 
this episode of Jim Baker and his joys a piece of work 
that is not only delightful as mere reading, but also 
of a high degree of merit as literature...... The book is 
full of good things."—A thenzum. 

OUIDA’S NEW VOLUME of COLLECTED 
STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s 6d., and at every Library. 
PIPISTRELLO, and other Stories. By 
UIDA, 

‘* Written with all the power and beauty of which 

the gifted authoress is capable.”"—Graphic, 


CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, and at every Library, 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other 


Stories. By CHARLES Gipson, 

“Mr. Gibbon’s descriptive ability is of a high order, 
and he has a keen sense of the truly humorous, and 
of the truly pathetic. His descriptions of scenery are 
absolutely perfect.”— Morning Post. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 63. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Cort ining * The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches,” “Spanish and American Legends,” 
** Tales of the Argonauts,” &c. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 53, a New and Cheaper 
Edition of 
MOTHS. By Ouida. 
‘* Not only its author's finest work, but one which 
marks a new epoch in fiction."—Iforning Post, 





Post Svo, Illustrated Boards, 23, e: 


, each, 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. CHEAP EDITION: 


HELD in BONDAGE. | FOLLE FARINE. 


STRATHMORE, | DOG of FLANDERS, 
CHANDOS. | PASCAREL. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. | TWO WOODEN SHOES. 
IDALIA. SIGNA 


| SIGNA. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE. | IN a WINTER CITY. 
TRICOTRIN. | ARIADNE. 

PUCK, | FRIENDSHIP. 

NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn 
Linton. With 12 Illustrations by Arthur 

Hopkins. 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin 
een rTHY, M.P. With 12 Illustrations by Arthur 
opkins. 


NEW VOLUMES of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d each. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S SPEECHES. 
With Chapters on Dickens as an Essayist, Letter- 

Writer, Xe. 


LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, 
FANCIES, FOLLIES, and FROLICS. By 
WILLIAM Dopson. 

CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Post Svo, Illustrated Boards, 2s each, 

MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? By Mrs. Alexander. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Walter Besant 
and James Rice. 

WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Same. 

MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Same. 

The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Same. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By the Same. 

The MONKS of THELEMA. By the Same. 

"TWAS in TRAFALGARS BAY. By the Same, 

An HEIRESS of RED DOG. By Bret Harte. 

GABRIEL CONROY. By Bret Harte. 

The LUCK of ROARING CAMP. By Bret Harte. 

WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 

The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 

MISS or MRS.? By Wilkie Collins. 

NEW MAGDALEN,. By Wilkie Collins, 

The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 

LAW andthe LADY. By Wilkie Collins, 

The TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins. 

HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie Collins. 

ROXY. By Edward Eggleston. 

UNDER the GRE WOOD TREE. By T. Hardy. 

FATED to be FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E, Lynn Linton. 

The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 











Linton. 

WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn Linton. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON, By Justin McCarthy. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin MeVarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn, 

HALVES. By James Payn. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By James 
Payn. 

BY PROXY. By James Payn. 

The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. 

AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 

A PLEASURE-TRIP on the CONTINENT of 
EUROPE. By Mark Twain. 

TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. 

An IDLE EXCURSION. By Mark Twain. 

*,* Full Lists of the Series by post upon application. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 1s, now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls. 


SEASIDE MAIDENS: the Summer Number 


Of“ Tinsley’s Magazine.” By G. A. Henty, Author of “The March to 
Magdala,” &. With Enatedionn by Harry Furniss, 


* Capital stories, each laid at a favourite watering-place."— World, 


MEMOIRS of a CYNIC. By William 


Givpepz, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ True-pictures of real life."—ZJ/lustrated London News. 


LONDON TOWN: Sketches of London Life 


and Character. By Marccs FaLt. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. Now 
ready, in'2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A few of his less stereotyped characters, such as. for example,‘Tho Man of 
Many Engagements,’ ‘The Man that Wants an Idea,’ occasionally remind us of 
Thackeray."—E.xraminer. 
«Man asant hours may be spent in the perusal of the book.”—Court Journal. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an OLD 


, BELTON. Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
4 rot fh amusing books we ever came across, "— Fig 0. 
A more amusing book has not appearei for a long time."—Globe, 


SOCIETY’S VERDICT. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SPORT of FATE. By Richard Dow- 


LinG, Author of ‘‘ The Weird Sisters,” ‘‘ The Mystery of Killard,” &. 3 vols.4 

** Any work from Mr. Dowling, who has done so much that is good in his pre- 

vious stories, must cause all lovers of romantic fiction to welcome a new work 
from his pen.”—Court Circular, 


MANY LOVES. By B. H. Buxton, Author 


of “ Jennie of ‘ The Prince’s,’” ‘‘ Nell—On and Off the Stage,” &c. 3 vols. 
* But, all allowances being made for such small blemishes, the book remains 
an uncommon!y good one, of which any author might be proud.”—Morning Post. 


INNOCENCE at PLAY. By Jean Middle- 


MAS, Author of “ Sealed by a Kiss,’’ ‘‘ Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A vivacious, amusing, and veracious society novel.”"—Sociely. 


A CRUEL SECRET: a New Novel by a New 


Author. 3 vols, 


A PEAL of MERRY BELLS. By Leopold 


Lewis, Author of the Drama of “ The Bells.” 3 vols. [Just eadr. 


ARNOLD LEIGH. By Mrs. Digby-Lloyd, 


Author of “ Fatal Sacrifice.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Stortly. 


WHAT WILL SOCIETY SAY? By Mervyn 


MERRITON, Author of “ The Ringwoods of Ringwood,” &. 3 vols. 
[Just ready, 


The SILENT SHADOW. By Jessie Sale 
Lioyp, Author of * The Hazlehurst Mystery,” &. 3 vols. [Stortly. 
Shortly will be published. 


FREE-LANCE; a New Volume of Essays. 


By  pomee J. DuNrHir, Author of “ Wildfire,” “ Sweet Sleep,” &c. Price 
7s 6d. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


Containing Stories, Fesays, and Poems ty B. H. BUXTON, ANNABEL GRAY, 
RIcHARD DOWLING, BYRON WEBBER, W. B. GUINEE, SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 
Maxcus FALL, &. [Will be ready on the 25th inst, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 










ow ready, in 8yo, frice 12s, clot 
RANS ACTION S of the NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION 
for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Manchester Meeting, 1879. 
*,* The Volumes from 1860 to 1878 may also be had, 
London : LONGMANS | and Co. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





————, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME. 
KEEPER AT HOME.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s, 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County, 
“The Amateur Poacher,” *‘ Greene Ferne Farm,” “ Hodge and his Masters,’ i 


London : : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo. Place. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER, eine 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, E ' 





OLIVER CONSTABLE: Miller and Baker, wt 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “Scotch Firs,’’ &, 


3 vols, post 8vo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


WHITE WINGS: 
A Yachting Romanos, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “Macleod of Dare,’ “Madcap Violet,” &c. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 18/4. Caprrrat, ONE MILLION, Fuiiy Susscrisep. 
Total Invested Aszets, £1,610,000, 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 








SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 














Effected. | At Age. | Sum Assured. | Bonus Additions. 
1817 | 37 £500 £459 103. 
% | 43 5,000 5,060 10s. 
1859 | 35 500 399 10s. 
1851 | $2 500 369 10s. 
1855 | 31 1,000 623 10s. 
1854 25 2,000 1,236 Os. 
1864 35 5,000 1741 0s. 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. _ 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


[B£PForD’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


—= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 











—_— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 








L EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES: 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
Berry's S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 





EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
__ Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. - 


HENEX, W. BEDF ORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMP. ANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 








WHAT SHALL 


WE DRIN K? 


ZOeEDONE 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA. 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 


May be drunk by persons of 


every age and at all times, 


WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OPENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST. 


NORMAN KERR, M.D,, F.L.S., says:—‘‘ Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the social 
board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s 6d per dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 128 per dozon, in large 
champagne bottles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free, 


SALE OVER SIX MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 
Supplied by cll Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Ta‘ented all over the World. 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturers—The ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), 


Wrexham. London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


The New Works being completed, the Company are now able to deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 


the Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company's Agents. 








LonDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by bim at tho“ SpacTaToR ’ Oiice, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, afuresaid, Saturday, August 21, 1860, 
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